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To Dealers and Approved Wholesale Distributors whose cooperation in our 
policy of CONTROLLED DISTRIBUTION made 1935 a year of basic 


progress. 





OUR THANKS, 
NOT IN WORDS, BUT IN DEEDS! 


We offer this preliminary announcement of unprecedented plans for a new 


year of stimulated action . . . memorable volume . . . clear cut profits on 


1847 ROGERS BROS. Silverplate 


THOROUGH NATIONAL ADVERTISING . .. Selling 1847 


Rogers Bros. Silverplate as never before. Original—compelling! Complete coverage, 


centered on YOU! Full details soon. 


SPECTACULAR WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE .. . the 


greatest single sales-builder ever offered to dealers. Brand-new and exclusive! Com- 





plete details early in the year! 


NEW MERCHANDISING FEATURES... keyed to your cus- 


tomers’ wants and needs . . . stepping your 1847 Rogers Bros. sales out in front! 


Now—with all factors set for a tremendous nation-wide increase in sales of 
home-furnishings and allied lines—International steps out and turns the 
trend into a silver rush. Plan now to work with us in sending this clean new 


business current sweeping through your store! 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


Original Rogers Silverplate 
The Profitable. Protected Line of Silverware 
for you to Feature 





(Hs) *The mark of the International Silver Company—a guarantee of quality 


New York, 9-19 Maiden Lane Chicago, Merchandise Mart San Francisco, 150 Post Street 
St. Louis, Ambassador Building 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














Use The 
Benj. Allen & Co. Catalog 


for A More Jrosperous 
New Vear! 


Use the benefits of a prac- 
tically unlimited stock with- 








out heavy investment. Use the 
Allen Catalog with its com- 


plete range of new jewelry 








merchandise as your reserve 
stock . . . every item available 
to you in a few hours. 


The Allen Catalog will be the 
‘Jewelers’ Right Hand Man” 
more than ever during 1936. 
With it you can always have 
fresh, attractive ‘stock ... 
always supply just what your 
customers want. You need 


~ never miss a sale. 








| BENJ. ALLEN & CO., inc. 


The Silversmiths Building 
10 SOUTH WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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LOOKING BACKWARD AND FORWARD 


NE year ago THE Jewevers’ CircuLar and The Keystone were consolidated 

and with this issue we celebrate the first anniversary of the combined publica- 
tions. Both had served the jewelry trade for over 50 years with sincere devotion to 
the best interests of the industry. With the union of the two journals came a wider 
opportunity for still greater service and in accepting this added responsibility we have 
endeavored to present a new publication keyed to modern-day needs, and including 
the best features of both papers. 


It has been our aim during the past year to place in the hands of our readers 
new and effective merchandising and window display suggestions which can be adopted 
or amended to meet individual requirements. A study of gems and gem minerals has 
been encouraged and a series of articles on this subject published. A better knowledge 
of precious metals and of the national and state stamping laws has been urged and 
technical information for the watchmaker at the bench featured. Rulings on questions 
arising out of the application of the Federal Excise Tax have been given special atten- 
tion in order to keep the trade informed relative to this important subject. Realizing 
that the busy merchant must make his mental contacts with the trade through the 
printed page, we have accelerated the readability of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
Keystone with effective, attention-gripping illustrations and by the use of color. The 
news of the trade is now presented in concise form covering all important events. 


The past 12 months have been marked by many events of national and world- 
wide importance which have had a distinct bearing on our industry and, as we have 
slowly emerged from the long depression, hope has been renewed of better times ahead. 
The 1935 holiday business has strengthened this hope. The trade now enters 1936 with 
the brightest prospects that it has faced in some years. 


As we turn the hour-glass of time on our first anniversary, let us take this oppor- 
tunity to express our appreciation of the loyal support and fine cooperation of our 
many friends and wish for them a genuine old-fashioned Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 


In looking ahead into 1936 we renew our pledge to give our best efforts to pro- 
moting the welfare of the jewelry trade and express the hope that we may continue 
to enjoy the friendship and confidence of the entire industry. 


UM tehaAVlak) 


Editor. 
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Sterling tea service in modern-classic design, in perfect keeping 
with the modern trend. 


W hat is the trend 


in silverware design? This is a question of vital impor- 
tance to both the manufacturer and retailer of household 
silverware, for the success of their future business will 
depend more than ever before on style trends in home 
furnishings. 

Simplicity and practicability is the keynote of modern 
home decoration and furnishing. The use of ornamenta- 
tion solely for the sake of ornateness finds no place in the 
scheme of things today. This tendency is plainly reflected 
in the newest and smartest furnishings designed for use in 
the modern home beautiful. 

This vogue of simplicity is predicated upon the time- 
saving element as well as upon inherent good taste. Elab- 
orately ornamented things require more labor to keep 
clean and bright, and the charm of fine structure and 
form is of far greater importance than mere surface 
decoration. 

A nation-wide survey recently conducted by one of 
America’s leading magazines devoted to the home and its 
furnishings showed that 90 per cent of its many thousand 
subscribers and readers are keenly interested in some 
definite phase of decoration. Also that the individual 
expression of preference for certain types or periods of 
decoration favored first the Early American styles, with 
the English Georgian ranking next, Modern third and 
18th Century French and French Provincial following 
after them. 

The net results of this very interesting survey indicate 
clearly the fact that there are a great many intended 
purchasers of artistic things for the home who are def- 
initely style conscious and strongly assured in their tastes, 
all of which unquestionably have a direct bearing on 
silverware design; and such information is of great con- 
cern and value to the maker and seller of silverware, for 
it indicates definite style trends. 

When we speak of Early American, one is apt to think 
only of the Colonial periods, yet the term in its broadest 
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By 
A. FREDERIC SAUNDERS 
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sense also embraces the post-Revolutionary or Federal 
period covering the early years of the Republic. 

Decoration during this period followed several direc- 
tions; the English Regency and French Directoire, two 
styles definitely classic in feeling, predominated. Out of 
these styles has come that new manifestation, the Classic 
Modern, which, let me add, is in no way related to that 
brain storm of a few years past called Modernistic. Sev- 
eral of the newest and smartest designs in silver show 
this classic influence in a modified form, and such patterns 
are in full harmony with the modern trend in home 
furnishings. 

Interest in the English Georgian favors the simplicity 
and refinement of the earlier phases of the Georgian style 
rather than the more ornate and florid character of dec- 
orative art popular in England at the close of the 18th 
century. - 

Strength and beauty of form, plain or decorated with 
delicate flutings or paneling so characteristic of the Queen 
Anne period, with edging borders such as the slant 
gadroon, plain or combined with the shell and acanthus 
leaf, pearl or shot bead, vertical ribbed, the feather edge, 
the ogee and thread borders, all of these old English 
decorative motifs tie in most pleasingly with the modern 
scheme of things for the home. 

For those whose taste favors the strictly modern or 
more properly called the Contemporary style, our de- 
signers have evolved silverware of extraordinary indi- 
viduality and variety. In this modern mood all extrane- 
ous ornamentation is avoided, the beauty of design de- 
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Three Sterling 
flatware pat- 
terns indicat- 
ing the pres- 
ent trend in 
design. Left 
to right— 
Modern Eng- 
lish Regency, 
Modern 
C ares ic. 
American Di- 
rectoire. 
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IN SILVERWARE 


Simplicity the Keynote of 
Design in Furnishings for 
the New American Home 


SAP reese! 
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pending entirely upon strength of contour lines and per- 
fect balance. Sometimes parts such as cover knobs, handles, 
pillars or feet are made of plastics in harmonizing colors, 
dark jade green, lapis blue, moss agate, smoke gray, old 
ivory, etc., thus adding a touch of interesting individuality 
to each article. 

The present-day trend is definitely away from com- 
plete matching patterns in silver. This idea of exact 
matching even to the china and glassware has been car- 
ried to the extreme. 

One has but to study the present-day styles in furniture 
and interior decoration to sense this tendency to avoid 
over-matching. A table setting in which every piece re- 
peats over and over the same identical design motif, even 
repeating itself again in the after-dinner coffee set, surely 
becomes tiresome. 

It is quite obvious, however, that the flatware should 
match in design pattern, but the articles of hollowware, 
‘the china and glassware should be different enough in 
design to be distinctive and individualistic. Of course, 
the styles must be correctly related as to period. For ex- 
ample, we will take a modern dining room furnished in 
the classic style of the English Regency. The silver flat- 
ware may be in a modified French Directoire pattern; the 
tea or coffee service, table centerpiece and candlesticks in 
the Federal American style, the china and glassware 
Classic Modern. Or suppose the decorative character of 
the living room be Early American of the middle 18th 
Century furnished with two or three different types of 
Modernized Chippendale furniture, the styles of the sil- 
verware used in such a setting might be something like 
this—the tea or after-dinner coffee set in a well- 
proportioned plain pattern of late Colonial design with 
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Above — Sterling 
coffee service 
designed in the 
classic style of 
the late or Fed- 
eral period of 
Early American 


Left—Sterling tea and coffee serv- 
ice of Old English design. A set of 
simple beauty and great distinction 


a delicately pierced tray in the style of Paul Lamerie. On 
the mantel shelf a pair of two-branched Sheffield cande- 
labra of fluted and gadroon design. The cocktail shaker 
and smoking accessories of Modern-Classic design, and on 
the occasional table a small flower vase or bowl of grace- 
ful proportions in a simple fluted design with a pair of 
bon bon dishes to match. Such ensembles would be not 
only artistically correct, but also add a note of individual 
quality and interesting variety to the entire setting. 

Reproductions of Old Sheffield Plate, authentic in pat- 
tern and of good quality, will continue in demand, for 
there is a certain subtle charm and richness about these 
Old Sheffield designs that lends itself most admirably to 
the well-furnished home. 

Finely designed silverware fills a very important place 
in every well-furnished home, not only from the stand- 
point of utility, but also as an outstanding decorative 
factor. No longer is our silverware looked upon pri- 
marily as something apart from the other furnishings, 
something to be kept in hiding only to be brought out on 
special occasions. Silverware is designed and made to be 
used, not once in a while, but every day, and the wise 
dealer is constantly stressing this important point. Most 
of the silverware purchased today is selected with a def- 
inite style preference in mind, and the importance of 
correct design cannot be overstressed. It is mostly design 
that attracts customers to your store. If your patterns are 
designed to appeal to good taste, your sales will be stimu- 
lated and the net profits of your business increased. Study 
closely the style trend in home furnishings. It will help 
you greatly in selecting patterns that will be in demand. 
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Nearly every hopeless debtor 
was once a desirable customer. Otherwise he would not be 
on your books. An ounce of prevention is therefore what 
is needed to keep the poor paying customer from being clas- 
sified as ‘‘no good,” and the right kind of follow-up started 
early enough will usually prove effective. The beginning 
of the new year is an opportune time to attack this 
problem. 

The average debtor, if permitted to violate your recog- 
nized credit terms over a lengthy period of time, will 
avoid visiting your store, indicating that his debt to- you 
has developed into a tender spot in his conscience. A 
poultice, diplomatically applied when the account first be- 
gan to show symptoms of probable delinquency, would 
have saved the situation. This is a job for a credit man 
who is sales-minded and who appreciates the value of good- 
will and future business, and who, by the same token, 
realizes that only in an atmosphere of mutual confidence 
and friendship can negotiations be carried on for the ad- 
justment of overdue accounts. 

Preliminary letters should never under any circum- 
stances stress the “fear” motive. When business was 
booming, hard boiled collection letters didn’t matter so 
much. But the day of judgment arrives on swift wings 
when such threatening missives are used today. The head 
and not the emotions should be the guiding. force behind 
collection tactics. Letters should be friendly even when 
they have reached the point of controversy. They should 
stress the debtor’s sense of fair play, justice, pride, honesty 
and so forth. 

Consider the following letter, for example. It is 
friendly and disarming and leaves the way open for 
further appeals without antagonizing the customer—for 
he is a customer at this stage and not a debtor—that’s a 
point worth remembering. 

Such a letter should never exhibit impatience or in- 
sistence that would produce an unfavorable reaction on 
the part of the recipient. 


Mr J. F. Wilson 
300 W. 10th Street 
Blankville, N. Y. 
Dear Mr Wilson: 

We have thoroughly appreciated your past business and we 
hope that you are thoroughly satisfied with the treatment you 
have received at our store. 

This store is here to serve you in every way possible. 











COLLECTION LETTERS THAT 


By RICHARD C. WALTER 














You see, it isn't a matter of mere dollars and cents with us. 
We want your friendship, confidence and support. 

The success of a business is founded on its faith in its debtors 
and creditors alike. Meeting obligations promptly is one of the 
big reasons for our growth and our ability to accommodate 


our customers. 

So when we ask you to take care of the balance shown on 
the attached statement, we know that you will understand that 
your prompt payment will enable us to accommodate you again 


when you desire it. 
Sending your check by return mail will close the charges sat- 


isfactorily all around. 
Sincerely, 
THE GEM SHOP. 


Note the first paragraph of this letter. It stresses ap- 
preciation for business received and strikes a responsive 
note in the mind of the recipient—puts him into a friendly 
frame of mind. It extends a friendly hand to the debtor, 
just as you would do if he walked into your office. It is 
human, it is natural and, above all, it is sincere. 

A point also worth remembering is that a customer who 
would not take offence at a collection letter from an out- 
of-town concern will wax indignant when the local retail 
jeweler sends him what he considers a “dun.” Yet be- 
cause the local retail business operates many times on a 
limited capital it is essential that collections be kept up to 
date. The difference can be dramatized by the letter 
writer in a manner which can be readily appreciated by 
the debtor and incidentally keep him happy. 
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"SMILE" AND’ GET ACTION 


Try some of these letters on slow pay customers 
help to keep their good will and get your money. 


Here’s how one jeweler succeeded in accomplishing it: 


Dear Mr Blank: 

I recently read an article in a national magazine and while 
the writer certainly never heard of me, he certainly sized up 
my situation to a T. 

A regular fellow, with a reasonable capital, started in the 
wholesale business. At first he discounted his bills. Later he 
paid in 30 days. Finally he got to paying bills long after they 
were due. Yet he was doing an excellent business. 

The answer is just this: he was buying goods on 30 days’ 
credit (even as you and I) and his customers were taking 90 
to 120 days (even as you are—but I can’t get such extensions). 

He went broke. 

I am a long way from that stage as yet but the fact remains 
that I can’t pay for goods in 30 days and extend credit to you 
for from 90 to 120. 

You get the point, of course. 

I’m sure this analysis of the situation will result in your pin- 
ning a check to the attached statement and mailing it today. I'll 
be looking for it in tomorrow morning’s mail. 

Sincerely, 
BLANKVILLE JEWELRY CO. 


The type of collection letter best fitted to the situation 
is often determined by the economic factors which enter 
into your business. Consider the manufacturing jeweler 
or the repair department of a retail jewelry store where 
most of the costs represent material and labor, and terms 
must therefore be short and insistence put upon prompt 
payment. The following letter would be applicable to 
such a situation. No reasonable person understanding the 
situation as expressed in this letter would take offence 
at the request made for immediate payment. The neces- 
sity for so doing is obvious. 


Dear Sir: 


Just a brief note regarding your account—and an explanation 
of the “why” of this letter. 

Our business involves material and labor costs to the amount 
of nearly 90 per cent. That is to say, both material and labor 
are cash items. 

For this reason it is essential that our credit terms—which 
are strictly 30 days—should be adhered to faithfully by our 
customers. 

Our prices are so established that it would be impossible for 
us to finance our business on longer terms. Not only this, but 
longer terms make our operations unprofitable and inevitably 
result in increased costs both to you and to us. 

May we ask that you take these peculiar conditions into con- 
sideration when arranging for payment of our bills. A check is 
now overdue to cover the October balance of $47.80. May we 
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They will 





have the pleasure of hearing from you by return mail? Thank- 
ing you for your cooperation. 
Sincerely, 
X & Y JEWELRY CO. 


This is a frank statement of the situation. No hungry 
look in its eye, so to speak. Just a sincere appeal to the 
debtor to adhere to the terms of the sale, which, indeed 
should be the point at which any collection series should 
begin. After all, your customers are, for the most part, 
business men who recognize the necessity of making a 
profit in business and who further realize, if they give 
it a moment’s thought, that your expected profits are de- 
termined largely by their adherence to terms of sale. 
Profit is made when the Jill is paid and not when the 
sale is consummated. This last point is one that should 
be stressed when a customer opens an account and a 
friendly letter to that effect right at the beginning of your 
relationship will often prevent later delinquency. The 
debtor will always remember this point and try to do as 
he would be done by. Abuse of credit privileges is often 
caused by the failure of the credit department to explain 
fully the relation of the store to its debtors and the obliga- 
tion of the debtor to the store. Too much is taken for 
granted—hence collection problems. 

The customer who owes a small and apparently (to 
him) insignificant amount, and who allows the account to 
drag over a considerable period, constitutes another dis- 
tinct problem. His account, considered by itself, is a 
small matter, but several hundred such small accounts 
amount to a respectable total and constitute a real handi- 
cap to the seller. 

Here, again, a frank statement of the situation will 
usually bring results. Here’s a practical appeal: 


Dear Sir: 

“Why are they in such a hurry to collect $7.50—it’s such a 
small sum.” 

That’s what you probably thought when you opened this let- 
ter and found our statement—the third we have sent you. 

But the real fact is, that while your account isn’t large, we 
have several hundred just like it, and each of them is in much 
the same situation. Like you, these debtors think that their 
individual debts are small and therefore unimportant. Now 
you can see just how important they are to us. If all of these 
accounts remained unpaid for an indefinite period we would find 
ourselves in serious difficulties. 

So why not square your account NOW—before you do any- 

(Please turn to page 121) 
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The New Year 


ITH the beginning of the new 

year it is well to pause and 
check back over 1935. It is a time 
for inventory not only of stock but 
of accomplishments and failures. If 
you planned your work and worked 
out your plan you are ready to forge 
ahead. If you failed to develop the 
trade that you anticipated now is the 
time to correct the mistakes of the 
past and profit by your experience. 

Ask yourself if you made a de- 
termined effort to attract trade to 
your store. Was your store an in- 
viting place in which to shop? Did 
you make a special effort to be cour- 
teous and to reflect a spirit of good 
will. Was your merchandise pre- 
sented attractively and was it priced 
in keeping with the buying power of 
your trading area? These and many 
other questions are worth careful 
consideration. 

When your personal inventory has 
been completed, if you find oppor- 
tunity to profit by the past year’s 
experience you can then face 1936 
with renewed determination and a 
resolve to correct the errors you have 


uncovered. 
i | 


Study of Gems 


HAT tthe retail jeweler should 

be a specialist in his line is ex- 
pected by the purchasing public. His 
knowledge should include a study of 
gems far from rudimentary and at 
least a long way in advance of those 
to whom he sells. Without such 
knowledge he is at a big disadvan- 
tage in conducting an important part 
of his business. 

A better understanding of this sub- 
ject has often been urged in these 
columns, and it has been pointed out 
that if the customer lacks faith in 
his jeweler and feels that he knows 
as much as does the merchant, that 
he will buy in what he considers the 
cheapest market, whether it be at an- 
other jewelry store, a department 
store, or from some other source 
of supply. 


The many inquiries that have 
been received of late and the in- 
creased demand for books on the 
subject of gems indicate a growing 
desire on the part of jewelers in 
various sections of the country to be- 
come more familiar with this sub- 
ject. This is as it should be and we 
cannot urge too strongly that every 
retail jeweler should add to his fund 
of knowledge, not only about the 
diamond, sapphire, emerald, ruby and 








A Business Summary 


A survey of business among retail 
jewelers of the country covering 
1935 and the recent holiday season, 
the facts for which were taken from 
a questionnaire sent out by THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE, 
shows substantial gains in the trade 
as compared with 1934. For the year, 
the increase on the returns received 
is estimated at well over 13 per cent, 
while during the holiday period gains 
of over 16 per cent were indicated. 
Watches of all types were particu- 
larly in demand, while in many sec- 
tions a renewed interest was evident 
in diamond jewelry and other articles. 
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pearl, but also about other gems as 
well. 

Despite the greater number of 
jewelers anxious to add to their store 
of knowledge on gems, there are still 
many who do not and will not take 
the trouble to learn all they should 
know about this subject. On these 
we cannot impress too strongly the 
importance of continuous study, both 
from a scientific and trade stand- 
point. 

Such study is especially urged upon 
the young men and clerks growing 
up in the business who may now be 
devoting their entire study time to 
merchandising and advertising. Do 
not give Jess time to these important 
subjects, but give more time to the 
study of gems. 

Excellent text-books are to be 
obtained at a reasonable cost and 
courses are given in a number of 
universities and by the Gemological 
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Institute of America. The time and 
money necessary to obtain this in- 
formation are well worth while. 


Ze 
Men’s Jewelry 


URING the Christmas holiday 
season men’s furnishing and de- 
partment stores use an _ unusual 
amount of newspaper space to ad- 
vertise men’s jewelry, some of the 
large establishments in the metropol- 
itan centers featuring this merchan- 
dise in large, well-illustrated appeals, 
For some time past such stores 
have been doing a_ considerable 
amount of this business, which should 
logically go to retail jewelers. Men’s 
jewelry is returning to favor and 
the men’s furnishing and department 
stores have been quick to realize this 
fact. 

The time is now opportune for re- 
tail jewelers to make a determined 
campaign to revive general acceptance 
of scarf pins and other articles of 
men’s jewelry which have long been 
neglected. Our merchants certainly 
do not wish to see this business drift 
to outside channels, but unless a real 
effort is made they will lose many 
sales. 

Men’s dress sets, cuff buttons, tie 
clasps, collar fasteners and various 
other articles for men’s wear offer a 
real opportunity for profitable sales. 
These articles are jewelry store mer- 
chandise. So are electric and hand- 
wound alarm clocks, and every retail 
jeweler knows that when electric 
clocks came into the market other 
consumer outlets grabbed most of the 
business. What happened then can 
happen again in the sale of many 
articles of men’s jewelry if jewelers 
let it. 

General cooperation on the part 
of retail jewelers to encourage the 
sale of men’s jewelry by stressing its 
return to fashion in newspaper and 
direct mail advertising and in win- 
dow displays will help to impress the 
public and thus increase sales. If re- 
tail jewelers wish to retain this busi- 
ness it is for them to act. 
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An Excellent New Year’s Resolution 
RESOLVED: That during 1936 and thereafter we will co- 


operate with other retail jewelers in promoting the general welfare 
of the jewelry trade and, by refraining from “knocking” our com- 
petitors, help to strengthen public confidence in our craft. 


ONE of the most important pillars which go to support the jewelry trade is the confi- 

dence of the public in the retail merchant. He is the contact point and to him the 
customer turns for advice, trusting in his honesty and knowledge. To destroy this con- 
fidence is to dam up in large measure the outlets through which flow the products of 
our industry to the ultimate purchaser. 

It is, therefore, of vital importance to every branch of our industry that this confi- 
dence be maintained and strengthened at all times. But, unfortunately, some retail 
jewelers lose sight of this significant fact when they take occasion to “knock” competitors. 

There are, as in all trades, a few who may deserve censure as to their business meth- 
ods, but no one should “swing the hammer” before the public at every opportunity. Such 
a method gains nothing, has a tendency to destroy general confidence and often results 
in the total loss of good sales. 

This condition exists, to a greater or less extent, not only on Main Street and at the 
cross roads but on the fashionable avenues of trade as well and it profits no one. 

Therefore, let us all subscribe to the above New Year’s resolution. 
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Smile—be optimistic—for although 
national government this fall was 
contributing to the support of some 
21 million individuals, things kept 
moving forward to bigger, better 
turnover of nicer merchandise. It’s 
your duty to keep this momentum. 
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BUYING WAVE PREDICTED for 


By The Observer 


Wen jewelers read 


“1936 upswing certain”’—‘“Business on the upgrade”— 
“Another boom in the making” they wonder how soon 
this will affect vendors of the so-called luxuries which 
manufacturers depend on them to resell. They wonder 
how soon families that have loyally stuck to them, buying 
the few gift things their social obligations demanded, will 
be spending “big money.” 

The answer to that will never come from wondering, 
so the next thing the jeweler must do is study himself. 
He belongs in either one of the two classes—Two high- 
salaried merchandising experts described them to the 
writer who passes these descriptions along just as given, 
with no attempt to spare your feelings. 

Before going further, the writer believes both the 
descriptions are about 50 per cent correct. Fit yourself 
in where you know you belong. 

The first ... (a man) said... . “Not ten per cent of 
the jewelers know anything about the cost of doing busi- 
ness nor have they advanced one inch in merchandising 
technique in the past 25 years. Their nearest approach 
to modern merchandising is in their having put in a few 
new store-fronts. They still think there is a little money 
in selling silverware. Many even look upon silver selling 
as a necessary evil and the department stores, chain and 
hardware stores have taken their watch business from 
them. As a group, they’re not the merchants they should 
be and it would require a fortune to educate them and 
make them see the light as they should and I wouldn’t 
want the assignment.” 

The second ... (a woman) said. .. . “Today the suc- 
cessful jeweler occupies a singularly important place in 
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his local-community. He has come a long way in the 
last decade. Always regarded as a man of integrity 
whose word and whose merchandise could be trusted. . . . 
He is now looked upon as a leader whose taste and 
fashion knowledge are to be relied upon. His scope has 
broadened so that today his community expects of him 
not only sound advice upon precious stones, watches and 
silver but leadership in a dozen other fields. Hostesses 
depend upon him for inspiration in entertaining and 
their daughters for advice in matters of silver pattern 
selection . . . number of pieces to start with, etc., etc.” 

There you have two diametrically opposite slants on 
jewelers as a whole and you can tell in a minute that both 
are to a degree correct in their judgment but extreme in 
their convictions. 

The textile, motor car and building industry are in 
for a marvelous increase. Surveys prove seven out of 
ten of the biggest advertisers will increase their already 
huge advertising appropriations. Magazines of large 
and small circulation have gains in their January issues 
—gains that were virtually despaired of two months back, 
but joyously received. 

As this goes to press, reports from Detroit say better 
business for ’36 is “in the bag.” ‘Tis said that as New 
England eats or starves, so eats or starves the nation— 
and New Englanders point specifically to increased busi- 
ness and to bigger sales potentials throughout the north- 
east using bank check transactions as a healthy yardstick. 

The American Federation of Labor claims the country 
stands on the threshold of an industrial boom—a boom so 
potentially thunderous that “unless hours are shortened, 
and production of our industries greatly exceeds previous 
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the NEW YEAR 


levels, we shall have a standing army of unemployed num- 
bering in the millions, even when we reach the peak 
of the coming boom.” . 

There’s abundant proof that markets are actually being 
re-created. Much of the market will be women, for they 
spend 85 cents of every dollar, own 70 per cent of the 
wealth of America and hold 65 per cent of all savings 
accounts. 

Dodge reports for 37 eastern states show building con- 
tracts for October set a four-year high, with residential 
building passing the fifty million dollar mark, which it 
did that month. Encouraged by the improved outlook, 
construction curves continue to climb. Sweet’s catalog 
file for 1936 will have 500 more pages than in 1935. 
And with new homes. comes more entertainment, increas- 
ing social obligations, which indirectly but surely lead to 
gifts which jewelers stock. 

Haven’t you noticed your friend’s or neighbor’s new 
car? These are the fellows who claimed they were 
broke. Haven’t you noticed how the resort and travel 
business has picked up? How Florida is gleefully greet- 
ing gffests—preparing for another grand southern sea- 
son? Haven’t you noticed how diamonds have inter- 
ested patrons this year more than last? 

Bank deposits are increasing at an unusual pace. Net 
demand deposits are about three billion dollars higher 
than they were in 1929, and did increase more than 
three billion dollars during the last twelve months. 

History shows that every country eventually grows up 
to the credit possibilities of its monetary base. If true, 
bear in mind we had four billion dollars in gold in ’29 
and today have close to ten billion dollars. Yes sir, 
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Gain confidence, for retailing will go into 
1936 with cleaner shelves—a most hopeful 
sign. And the items that will fill these 
vacant shelves will be better goods. The 
discernible tendency all through the holiday 
season to advertise ‘upstairs’ goods more 
than basement goods will be permanent. 


under-building and under-buying for five long years make 
an irresistible combination that are bound to do things. 
And do them early in 1936. 

Certainly with an upward surge of business and markets 
will have to come the profit-takers who are now in on 
the ground floor watching corporations who will be first 
to reflect rises in the stock and bond newspaper columns. 
Quick money will be similarly spent—Diamonds and de 
luxe cars are not usually purchased by the plodding saver, 
are they? Remember the fellow who “gets rich quick” 
always wants people to know he’s stepped up a ring on 
the social ladder. He is the ostentatious sort who buys 
Esquire-styled wardrobes—wine and jewels for his 
women friends. 

With the custom for pleading poverty now passée, that 
age-old incentive to buying, the desire to keep up with 
the Joneses will spur spending. Where will the money 
be spent ? 


The answer can be secured 
Get a careful check on what the public 
wants and prices it wants to pay. Pay more attention 
to profit instead of concentrating on volume. Offer pro- 
motional items that while sustaining volume they build 
the institution as well. For instance, the no-die-charge 
matchup flatware idea procured with Christmas gift- 
money (most women receive sizeable checks and cash 
as presents). 

Select new stocks with an eye toward selling them 
at standard prices for that is what your major volume 
of business is done with. Take markdowns quickly— 
get a new dollar for an old one—rather than give a slow 
item four slashes later. This gives place for 1936— 
model merchandise—Purge your stockrooms of all novelty 
items, being satisfied with 10 per cent or even cost, with 
which to buy seasonable stuff that will sell this spring. 

Build from the knowledge that 71 per cent of our 
population receive less than $2,500 a year. That 93 per 
cent have incomes under $3,000. That only 320,000 out 
of 30,000,000 families have incomes in excess of $5,000. 

Make your store at least one of the top 11 per cent 
that get 61 per cent of the total retail business. Better 


(Please turn to page 79) 


by planning. 











Gemstone baguettes for 
bracelet and finger ring. 





Four-inch-long ear 
pendant. 





Diamond - studded 
platinum dress orna- 
ment. 





Lending the list of new 
jewelry in demand now for wear during the winter sea- 
son are the new collarettes, a cross between a choker 
collar and a plaque-mounted choker necklace, a long line 
of fresh and very original hair ornaments and the new 
duplicate jewelry in the form of brooches, plaques and 
the new hair bandeaux. 

These seem naturally to group themselves into collec- 
tions of pieces appropriate for the older woman, the 
younger matron and the debutante. The older woman, 
it might be said, demands especially handsome jewelry. 
The matron needs striking pieces with bright color and 
definite lines to meet her requirements and the younger 
woman and the debutante admire most those pieces of 
delicacy and subdued color. 

The dowager’s new jewelry reflects her modern per- 


The new winged clip brooches now 
in fashion’s favor. 
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NEW JEWELRY FOR 


By 
Isabelle MA. Thompson 


sonality. She must have clips of every style for all occa- 
sions, especially the handsomest ones for evening wear. 
A panel design in small diamonds edged with baguettes 
of -sapphires to form a blunt-pointed triangle or one of 
the new pearl clips with a pearl-studded tracery and a 
central large diamond, will win her approval. Her favor- 
ite colors this season are those rich dull purples, sage 
green, a blue gray, silver, alone or with white or black 
background and of course all-white and all-black. Her 
new jewelry includes small ornaments for her hair—not 
large ones—earrings and a gem-set collar for evening 
wear. : 

There is a marvelously beautiful piece of jewelry being 
prepared for one of these social leaders. It may be used 
either as a coronet or as a corsage ornament and its in- 
tricate design is repeated in a plaque for an accompanying 
collar. A conventionalized cloverleaf carried out in 
diamonds makes the ground motif while the three-petal 
pattern is used again to form the bordering openwork set 
with diamonds and pearls. 

The finger rings which the dowager wears are prefer- 
ably set with diamonds and she demands a most complete 
assortment of accessories, lorgnettes, bags and _slipper- 
buckles gem-studded to make an ensemble with the rest 
of her jewels. 

The younger matron must have strikingly attractive 
jewelry. She wants something individual, preferably 
modernistic in trend, in colors to blend with her evening 
costume or to contrast with her daytime tailleur. 

A decidedly clever idea is being developed this winter 
in a combination piece of jewelry which may be separated 
to make two or more ornaments, each a new and attractive 
piece. It is designed especially for wear by those who 
can afford handsome articles for evening but who wish 
to economize in their daytime ensemble. 

The plan is a natural development of the twin clips 
which may be separated to become two clips or worn as 
a single large brooch. But this is a far more complicated 
jewel. In one of these duplicate creations a row of rubies 
is mounted on a removable form and a row of diamonds 
sprung into place by the use of two little springs, making 
an all-diamond piece or part of a ruby-set group at will. 
These separated rows of gems may be used for the day 
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Each is jointed to make a separate 
pair of clips and a small brooch. 
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THE COMING SEASON 


costume as bar pins or as hair ornaments in the evening. 

A complete ensemble of dress jewelry, clips and pins 
is to be found hidden within the intricate workmanship 
of another gorgeous evening offering. ‘The center is a 
raised and graduated line of pearls making a separate 
handsome shoulder ornament or a coiffure bandeau. The 
ends of the large plaque hold hidden in the pointed wing- 
shaped sections a pair of opals which may be used either 
on the gown or in the hair. Above and below the central 
pearls run half-moons of diamonds and pearls, each form- 
ing when divided from the main mounting a pair of lovely 
brooches. 

This makes five full jewels in one piece, each in itself 
a distinct success and attached all together, forming one 
of the newest contours, a long, narrow design with a 
slightly convex surface for the main section with an up- 
ward swing to the wing-shaped ends. 

It is intended for the most formal wear, for gala nights 
at the opera and for the large dances of the season. It 
is then worn with one of the newly designed coronets, 
one of the latest combination choker collars, with pendant 
earrings, bracelets and finger rings. 

The convenience of having one fine piece always on 
hand is an outcome of this duplex designing, for whereas 
most of the others must necessarily be put away in the 
strongbox, this one is enough to have on hand to be used 
when a really fine piece is called for and yet in one form 
or another it may be utilized every day. 

This promises to be the perfect sumptuous gift jewelry 
of the year. For wedding and wedding anniversary gifts 
it is particularly appropriate. It comes in the form of a 
bandeau for the hair, as a collarette or as a large necklace 
pendant as well as a corsage plaque for its original forma- 
tion. 


The young married 
woman now prefers richness in her jewels only when 
combined with the airiness of tracery and exquisitely fine 
work. She shuns entirely the strong colors and bold de- 
signs the older matron is affecting but daintiness in her 
jewelry is sure to please her. 

You see this trend in all she owns. Her house has the 
dainty elegance throughout exemplified in the all-white 
living-room, her gowns show a trend toward paler tints, 
shimmering materials and graceful, flowing lines. She 
wears hostess gowns of soft, clinging lamé and prefers 
laces and chiffons to heavy velvets or stiff satins. 

Perhaps this is a reaction from her more active days of 
outdoor sports. The young matron appears to leave such 
things to the debutante and her younger sister as not be- 
coming to her more dignified station. Even her golf is 
leisurely although it may be clever and it is taken lightly 
and, above all, gracefully. So give her graceful jewelry, 
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Saucer-shaped clip. 


Pearls and diamonds set 
in a convertible brooch. 


The new choker collar. 


A flexible corsage orna- 
ment. 


daintily designed and not too large and she will consider 
it appropriate and adorable. 

For the young matron, then, there are strings of pearls, 
both choker and three-quarter length; streamline ear- 
rings, very long and extremely narrow; small bandeaux 
for the hair and any number of clips and brooches. 

The high, gem-studded collars mentioned before in the 
list of jewels for the dowager, will also be in demand 
by the younger matron as part of her more elaborate 
evening set. ‘This is not, of course, the same famous dog- 
collar returned to favor, but a new form of gem-set col- 
larette designed especially for wear with the highly 
sumptuous gowns of the present season. This new crea- 
tion is first of all a marvelously constructed flexible band 
of platinum wire-work mounted with pearls and small 
diamonds and gem-set to blend with the rest of the jewel 
ensemble. Such collars were seen to the best possible 
advantage at the larger functions this fall and they will 
be appearing in greater number during the winter and 
spring. 

Besides these gem-studded collars there are all forms of 
necklaces to please the matron. She is conscious of her 
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NVENTORY TIME 


By Fred E. Kunkel 


te New Year and the 


month of January bring to the jeweler “Inventory Time” 
and a retrospection of last year’s activities—a time to 
review the past twelve months in a business way—also in 
a personal way. 

One jeweler thought it would be a good idea to go 
over his invisible ledgers in a quiet, reminiscent, intro- 
spective manner to see how well he had fulfilled his 
obligations to the public—how much his business meant 
to them during the year; how much he had contributed 
to its development, if any; what might be accomplished 
under the impetus of a sales-budget program for the 
New Year; whether he had done everything in his power 
to develop and advance his business last year, or had let 
matters slip through his fingers. 

He had counted and priced the stocks on his shelves, to 
tell what profit he had made last year, but what could 
he do to make more money this year? An inventory of 
himself, his organization, his equipment and general set-up 
would give the answer. But to be of value this inventory 
had to be rather personal. 

So he decided to start a “note book” and jot down 
every day things to do. This would help him do them. 
He made a “diary” of what took place each day. This 
let him know later wherein he had failed to accomplish 
what he had planned to do yesterday. He stopped guess- 
ing, or keeping it all in his head. He jotted it down. He 
kept a perpetual inventory of goings-on from day to day, 
and so he got somewhere. He asked himself all sorts of 
questions, as for example: 

Is my selling what it should be? If not, what can I do 
about it each day to improve on yesterday? Are my sales- 
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people alert, attentive, intelligent, well informed, cheer- 
ful, accommodating, cooperative ? 

Do we have fighting blood in our veins, and refuse to 
accept defeat? Do we go after business aggressively? Do 
we ,tempt people to buy—or just to look? Do I know 
my selling costs? Do I study customer relations? Are 
my employees all working with me? Do I study the 
methods of more successful jewelers? How do I stand 
with my customers—ace-high, or is my prestige waning? 
Why? 

Are my business policies right? Calculated to satisfy 
customers? Does my place of business reflect the most 
delightful atmosphere? Is it too old-fashioned? Do we 
greet all visitors cheerfully, as if glad to see them? Or 
do we just make a business transaction of it? Is there the 
determined absence of gloom about our business? Do we 
make every effort to inspire confidence? Do we make a 
real effort to keep the customers we now have, or don’t 
we care? Are we always doing some little thing for them 
to keep them sold to our store? Do we cultivate their 
friendship? Are customers always handled diplomatically ? 

Do I have a satisfactory system of records—bookkeep- 
ing—stock control? Do I watch my finances carefully— 
the ratio of overhead to sales volume—liabilities to assets? 
Is my cash and credit business balanced? Do I restrict 
credits to good risks only? Do I do a safe margin of cash 
business? Are my accounts active or do they need buying 
stimulation? Is my average collection period under 60 
days? Is my location right? Is it on the wane? Is it a 
coming location? Is the rent in proportion to volume? 

Is my store layout attractive? Is the merchandise at- 
tractively and conveniently arranged? Do I have the kind 
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of merchandise people want—a full assortment—at the 
price people wish to pay? Is my stock clean and up to 
date? Adjusted to the requirements of the trade? 

Do I study my turnover? Do I know what rate of 
turnover is necessary? Do I avoid overstocking slow- 
moving items? Does our selling price allow a reasonable 
profit on every line? Does our price reflect quality? Do 
we keep our stocks clear? Dispense of left-overs imme- 
diately? Force the sale of carry-overs? 

Do we strive to increase the average sale? Have we 
eliminated slow-turning items? Do I strive to maintain 
quality at a reasonable price? Is my buying right? Do 
.I keep notes of what customers ask for? Do I feature 
one or more items each week? Do I merchandise prop- 
erly? 

Do I advertise enough? Do I use every sales pro- 
motion idea which looks good? Do I try to think up 
new ones? Do I hunt for good ideas and use them? 
Do I avoid controversies with customers? Price wars 
with other jewelers? Do I cooperate with local and 
national trade associations? 

What are some of the outstanding figures in my busi- 
ness for last year? Who in the organization made last 
year a success? Was it equipment—window displays— 
advertising—salesmanship—telephone court es y—store 
arrangement—the type of merchandise? What are the 
weak lines in the chain of business building ? 

Thus by listing and analyzing, you will find out some- 
thing you may not even have dreamed of before. Why 
remain idle and indifferent, gazing upon the past year 
passively—or as past history, about which you can do 
nothing? Why not use the ashes of yesterday to build 
for tomorrow? Why be indifferent to your future de- 
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Inventory your accomplishments. 
Inventory what you did not ac- 
complish last year but had hoped 
to attain. If you planned your 
work and then worked out your 
plans, you are ready to take an- 
other step up the ladder of suc- 
cess. If you failed, now is the 
time to correct the mistakes. 


velopment? Much depends upon it. Why not get ag- 
gressively behind your business this year and push it up- 
hill ? 

Of course, you are busy—who is not ?—but it is never 
a waste of time to think about your business construc- 
tively now and then and inventory time is as good as any 
other. Are you sincerely practising the upbuilding of 
your business? Is it fulfilling its mission and doing a 
real service to the community? Are you simply selling 
merchandise—waiting for business to stroll in? 


Nothing worthwhile has ever 
been accomplished without effort—personal effort that 
brings business returns, where from the salesfolk to the 
proprietor everybody puts his shoulders to the wheel to 
push ahead. 

You can never get discouraged if you plan ahead. 
Certain statistics and figures, if you will compile them, 
will tell you a glad or sad story. Take an inventory 
and you may discover that the past year was one of the 
outstanding years, or the greatest in history—or the 
poorest. Why not make the coming year the most profit- 
able in history? 

Yes, here comes another year—youthful and full of 
hope. To the ambitious go-getting jeweler, nothing is 
impossible; to the pessimistic jeweler nothing is possible. 
Why not analyze the mistakes of the past and correct 
them for the future? Just don’t let them happen again. 
This brings you to the period of resolution. It’s a 
mighty good thing once a year to look back over the 
past with the idea of improving your business in the 
future. Inventory Time! New Year Resolves! This 
is the season when you «an cash in on your experience. 




















T this season of goodwill, when our kindly messages are tinctured with a note of 
fond recollection of friends of long standing and the mellowness that time has 
imparted to our lives and our friendships, and when it is appropriate to wish a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year to all of our friends in the jewelry industry, I have the 
feeling that I shall never be able to express such a wish with a more solid ground of 
optimism back of it. 


I say this because the jewelry industry, which was the cause of concern to a 
great many people both inside of it and out of it, on the score of it being a luxury 
business, has shown more ability than most of the industries to weather the depression 
through which we have been passing and, consequently, I feel, now that recovery is 
well under way, that we can really look forward to a most prosperous year of business 


during 1936. 





Events have justified our faith that an industry that is founded on the finest 
sentiments of the human mind and whose traditions are rooted in the most wonderful 
chapters of human history is destined to go onward and upward and to continue in its 
proper position in the minds and hearts of people and in a purely practical and 
commercial sense. 


And so, with more confidence than ever and with more sincere feeling than ever, 
I want to take this opportunity to wish the jewelry industry a Happy and Prosperous 





New Year. 
Oni Hey Ke OCbyle 
Vice-President. 
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A Historical Study of Precious Stone 
Valuation and Prices* 


By SYDNEY H. BALL 
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Graph showing price range of dia- 
monds, rubies, sapphires and emeralds 
in comparison with industrial stocks 
and commodity prices, 1860 to 1934. 
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Fig. 1 


With the exception 


of radium and a few other very rare elements, the finer 
precious stones, the diamond, emerald, ruby and sapphire, 
are the most valuable of all commodities, and their value 
is concentrated in small weight and bulk. One could 
conceal a pound of such gems, worth, say, $10,000,000 
around his person, and a porter could pack the equivalent 
of $2,000,000,000 worth of fine gems, except for the fact 
that such an amount of fine gems could not be procured. 
This is a study of the prices of emeralds, rubies and 
sapphires during the past, and more particularly the last 
150 years; it supplements the study of diamond prices 
made by the writer seven years ago. Deeply colored red, 
green and blue diamonds, although the most expensive 
of gems, are not considered here, since they are so rare. 
The emerald was known to the Egyptians as early as 
2000 B.c.: the sapphire and ruby were first known in 
Europe to the Etruscans and Greeks between 600 and 
480 B.c. The latter gems and the diamond were, how- 
ever, doubtless known to the Hindoos about 800 B.c. 
The value of a precious stone is determined by three 
main natural characteristics, its beauty (either fire or 
brilliancy or color), its durability, and its rarity; and a 
fourth artificial one, the perfection of its cutting, or in 
the trade, its “make.” Minor factors are an adequate 
supply, its portability, its international market, tariffs, 
and world economic conditions. These are the factors 
that determine the value of a fine diamond, ruby, emerald, 
or sapphire, and in a broad way have made them the most 
precious of human possessions, at least from the days of 
Pliny to our own time, a period of 1900 years. The 


*Reprinted from Economic Geology, Vol. XXX, No. 6, September- 
October, 1935. Printed in U. S. A. 
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demand for them is relatively steady and sales are gov- 
erned by the purchasing power of the world. Fashion, 
superstition, royal sponsorship, fear of substitution of 
imitations, nationalistic pride, and effective publicity 
more specifically affect the less valuable gems. 

Durability is a factor common to the four precious 
stones here considered, but of course to a higher degree 
in the diamond than in the sister gems, ruby and sapphire, 
and to a vastly higher degree than in the emerald. The 
relative softness of the olivine or peridot, causing it to 
become scratched if worn in a ring, is one of the factors 
which lost the gem its former vogue. A diamond, a ruby, 
or a sapphire is as nearly indestructible as anything in 
this changing world: time scarcely affects them and fire 
damages them but little. It is probable that an American 
of today wears a gem that once graced Charlemagne’s 
court, and hordes of Greek and Roman engraved gems 
still exist. 

Were gems common, they would lose much of their 
value. I believe, however, that gem owners can face the 
future complacently: while the unmined supply of dia- 
monds is doubtless adequate, the fields which in the past 
have supplied us with the best rubies and emeralds are 
now abandoned or worked only on a very small scale, 
and the yearly increment to the world’s sapphire supply 
is not large. But more than 200 years after the conquest 
of Peru, an overabundant supply ruined the emerald 
market. Father Joseph de Acosta tells us that when he 
returned from America in 1587 there were on his ship 
“two chests of emeralds; every one weighing at the least 
foure arrobas” (i.e. a total of 200 pounds). To show 
the effect on the price, he states that soon after the con- 
quest a Spaniard in Italy showed a jeweler an emerald 
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Prices of precious stones, 1778-1934 


Emeralds :—(1) 1567-1800. 
oversupply of Colombian emeralds. 
Very popular under Third Empire (France). (3) 
Princess Mary’s engagement ring-stone, emerald. 
(4) 1930. American tariff reduced from 20 to 10 
per cent ad valorem, emphasizing effect of depres- 
sion. 


Market depressed by 
(2) 1852-1871. 


After Franco-Prussian 
War, became very popular. (2) 1883-1903. Four 
new fields increase supply greatly. (3) 1909-1910. 
Synthetic sapphires appear on market; by 1912 ad- 
verse effect ended. (4) 193. American tariff 
reduced from 20 to 10 per cent ad valorem, em- 
phasizing effect of depression. 


Sapphire:—(1) 1871-2. 


Ruby:—(1) 1887. Burma Ruby Mines, Ltd., 
starts operations. (2) 1904-5. Synthetic rubies ap- 
pear on market. (3) 1916-22. Ruby temporarily 


out of vogue. (4) American tariff reduced from 
20 to 10 per cent ad valorem, emphasizing effect of 
depression. 
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“of an excellent lustre and forme: he prized it at a hun- 
dred ducats: he then shewed him another greater than 
it, which he valued at 300 ducats. The Spaniard drunke 
with this discourse carried him to his lodging, shewing 
him a casket full. The Italian seeing so great a number 
of emeralds, sayde unto him, ‘Sir, these are well worth 
a crowne a peece.’”’ Overproduction has been even more 
disastrous in the case of a number of semi-precious stones. 
The enchanting cat’s-eye shared its popularity with its 
meaner sister, the tiger’s-eye, which latter was highly 
esteemed from 1880 to 1890, particularly in America. 
Tiger’s-eye once sold for $6 a carat or even more (say 
$11,200 a pound), but unfortunately it occurred in 
quantity on the Orange River, South Africa. Two spec- 
ulators, each simultaneously, sent a whole cargo from this 
locality to London, and the price immediately fell to 
twenty-five cents a pound. In 1652, a fine amethyst is 
said to have been as valuable as a diamond, and a rela- 
tively high price was maintained until Civil War times, 
when large imports from Brazil rendered the stone com- 
paratively valueless. 

At present the greatest “mine” of gems is that in the 
hands of the wealthy. Unlike secondary copper, “‘sec- 
ondary” gems only return to the market following a 
complete economic upheaval. The Russians of wealth 
were Oriental in their love of gems and their shrines 
were heavy with precious stones. After the revolution, 
these reached the European and American markets, in 
part through sales by needy refugees but largely through 
shipments by the Bolshevik government. It is a tribute 
to the stability of the gem market that the vast quantities 
of Russian gems thrown upon it from 1918 to the present 
time have been absorbed. To heighten the effect, this 
period coincided with that in which, due to the World 
War, many European nobles and some kings were forced 
to dispose of jewels which had been family heirlooms for 
generations. In normal times, this “mine” is a price 
stabilizer, for although through financial reverses or death 
of owners it disgorges a few gems every year, the amount 
is increased if gem prices become tantalizingly high. 
While an oversupply of gems is detrimental to the price, 
an undersupply may also be undesirable. About fifty 
years ago, the supply of good emeralds was so inadequate 
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Fig. 2 


that jewel shops frequently displayed few or none, and 
people turned to other stones more familiar to them. We, 
who are interested in the diamond, are satisfied that the 
adequate supply of that gem, guaranteed by large, effi- 
cient mining companies, is one factor accounting for its 
increasing popularity during the past half century. . . . 

The prices of precious stones are, and have been for 
well over 500 years, standardized throughout the civilized 
world, due to a universal demand for them and to their 
portability. Vasco da Gama returned to Portugal from 
his first trip to India in 1499 with few jewels, since he 
found pearls and jewels very dear there. Somewhat less 
than two hundred years later, Tavernier states that prices 
of all fine gems except the diamond, and at times the 
emerald, are higher in India than in Europe and that 
most gems should be brought from Europe to India by 
traders and not purchased there. About 75 years ago 
even the diamond ceased to be an exception, and today 
one must be a knowing gem expert to advantageously 
purchase precious stones in the East. The Eastern poten- 
tates to this day are frequent buyers of especially fine 
gems in competition with the rich of Europe and America. 
In 1859, while Brazil was still the premier diamond pro- 
ducer of the world, diamonds, according to supply, might 
well be cheaper in London or Paris than in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

In this day of intensified artificial restrictions to world 
trade, gem values are affected by duties; one of the recent 
depressants on the American prices of gems, largely the 
basis of the curves herewith presented (Fig. 2), was the 
reduction in July, 1930, of the American duty on cut 
gems from 20 to 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Naturally, the world price of gems is affected unfavor- 
ably by financial panics and major wars. The French in 
the latter half of the 18th century bought gems to an 
extravagant degree, and those of the upper classes who 
were lucky enough to escape from the horrors of the 
French Revolution found their gems a means of sub- 
sistence in their new homes: denuded as was the home- 
land of diamonds and pearls, the social leaders after- the 
Revolution were forced to be content with cameos and 
other inexpensive stones. As the United States is the 

(Please turn to page 48) 











Historical Study of Precious Stones 
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largest purchaser of gems today, its prosperity in the 
years immediately before 1930, and its lack of excess 
funds from that date to this, are expressed in the price 
curves of the principal gems, although the present trend 
seems stationary and should soon be upward. 

The notable increase in per capita wealth during the 
past fifty years multiplied the number of potential gem 
buyers. With the consequent increase in the number of 
wealthy individuals, the demand for large gems has broad- 
ened, and in the past two decades has perhaps tended to 
force down relatively the price of one-carat stones, the 
unit used in the table, since such stones have been sup- 
planted by larger gems in the finest jewelry. 

Fashion is a minor price factor among the finer gems, 
since they are almost always in fashion. From about 1916 
to 1922, however, the ruby was less sought after than 
normally. On the other hand, the emerald was exceed- 
ingly popular in France when Napoleon III was em- 
peror, green being the imperial color. Many of the minor 
gems, the garnet, amethyst, olivine, and topaz, are, how- 
ever, much less popular than formerly. Some of us may 
have forgotten that in the nineties no American dandy 
was well groomed without his cat’s-eye. 

Superstition plays its part in gem values; for example, 
the senseless prejudice still held by otherwise sensible 
people against the glorious opal. In India, flawed or off- 
color sapphires are considered unlucky, although fine 
sapphires bring good luck... . 





From the time of the Egyptians, gems have been imj- 
tated, but few false gems are perplexing to any but the 
tyro. In 1890, however, Fremy and Verneuil succeeded 
in producing synthetic rubies and sapphires, and synthetic 
rubies began to appear on the market in 1904-5, and 
sapphires in 1909-10. For a time, the prices of these 
gems were unsettled; but when it was established, about 
1912, that the shortcomings of the man-made material 
could readily be detected by any competent jeweler, the 
prices of rubies and sapphires continued on their upward 
course. 

Nationalistic sentiment may cause a rare precious stone 
to be abnormally popular in the land of its origin; the 
outstanding case was that of alexandrite in Czarist 
Russia; in America also the local gems, benitoite, kunzite, 
hiddenite and tourmaline are more commonly used than 
elsewhere. Alexandrite was first found in the Urals on the 
day the Czarevitch, Alexander Nicolajevitch, later Alex- 
ander II, became of age. This was enough to render it 
popular in Russia, but the stone, green by natural, and 
red by artificial, light, combined the colors of the Imperial 
Guard. 

Effective publicity increased the value of gems in the 
Middle Ages, for in those days the trade was accustomed 
to exaggerate the perils of obtaining precious stones from 
the Eastern gem fields: with transportation such as it 
then was, the perils were enough without multiplying the 
number of man-eating tigers that waylaid the traveler, 
without transforming peaceful natives into cannibals, and 
without introducing a fancy assortment of dragons, 

(Please turn to page 50) 
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PERIDOT and CHRYSOLITE 











by ROBERT M. SHIPLEY 


President Gemological Institute 





of America 
Specimens of Peridot eo oe 
Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 
After many centuries known in the trade as “olivine.” The name peridot ap- 
the soldiers of Rome, again bound for conquest, pass not pears to have been given to the gem variety by French 
far from a small volcanic island near the west coast of jewelers and to have later been adopted by the English. 
the Red Sea. This island is known today as Zebirget or The mineral is found widely distributed in basic ig- 
St. John, lying opposite the Egyptian port of Berenice, neous rocks and occasionally in crystalline limestone. It 
and is of unusual interest to the student of gems. It is is common in the kimberlite or blue ground of the South 
probably the island known by the ancients as Topazion or African mines. ; 
Topazos. Pliny and his contemporaries of the great The source of gem-qualities of the mineral known in 
Roman empire recorded that many of the gem-stones the ancient world and the Middle Ages was for a long 
known to them as topaz had come from this small and time lost. During the latter period the returning warriors 
otherwise unimportant island. brought with them; among other spoil, light yellow- 
“Topaz” of Pliny’s day seems to have included all the green transparent gems, and also gems which were of so 
light -greenish-yellow stones which later became known much darker and more intense green that they were 
as chrysolite. On the other hand, the term chrysolite thought to be emeralds and, indeed, to this day are clas- 
(meaning “golden stone”) in Grecian and Roman days sified as emeralds in the treasuries of European cathedrals 
seems to have been applied to all yellow stones including to many of which they found their way in the Middle 
what we know today as topaz and citrine (the yellow Ages. After this, fine peridots, except those which re- 
transparent quartz). However, the march of time some- appeared in the form of already fashioned gems, seem to 
how interchanged the use of the terms chrysolite and have been unknown. Not until 1900 was the apparent 
topaz and in the Middle Ages we find the word topaz source of the old and finer gems rediscovered upon the 
used for these yellow stones like those better known va- tiny Egyptian island in the Red Sea, which remains today 
rieties of topaz and citrine which contain no appreciable the only considerable source of the better qualities. Here 
content of green. magnificent gems of rich yellowish-green hue (commonly 
As time went on chrysolite seems to have gradually described as bottle green) have been discovered and cut 
come to mean any greenish-yellow or yellow-green stone— into gems weighing 20 to 30 carats and occasionally as 
such as the more frequently encountered peridots, the high as 80 carats. Other localities have produced gem 
transparent chrysoberyls and certain varieties of sapphire. qualities of lesser value, among them the Bernardino 
Indeed the term chrysolite has been used in the gem Valley, about 10 miles from Mogok, Upper Burma, 
trade to describe such a number of different gems it came Queensland, Bohinna, New Mexico and the Navajo 
to mean light tones of the hues ranging between yellow- country of Arizona. From Arizona, at least one large 
ish-green and greenish-yellow. By this usage it has come and exceptional stone has been reported, but the usual 
to signify a color in the same manner as has topaz, ruby Arizona peridot is found as large mineral grains in the 
and emerald. However, like these latter terms, chrysolite sand and is not sufficiently large or well-colored to yield 
should be applied to gems of but one general species. a very desirable gem. A volcano in Hawaii as well as 
This mineral species is properly known in mineralogy meteorites also have been reported as having yielded stones 
and gemology as either olivine, chrysolite, or peridot. of gem quality. 
Olivine is the term usually applied to the mineral species With the general acceptance of scientific nomenclature, 
which is widely distributed as a constituent of rock usually olivine as applied to gems, is reserved only for the very 
of size and quality which is valueless gemologically. The dark or olive-green’ varieties of the mineral of the same 
term olivine is however, rarely used in the jewelry trade name. The hues of the gem varieties of the species are 
because of its possibility of confusion with the green limited to the narrow range from yellow to green. In 
demantoid (a variety of garnet), which was formerly (Please turn to page 52) 
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Historical Study of Precious Stones 
(From page 48) 


gryphons and monstrous serpents. The first tourmaline 
recognized in Europe was found in 1703 among a package 
of Ceylonese stones discarded by a Dutch lapidary. The 
children of the neighborhood were intrigued by the gem’s 
ability to attract light objects, and dubbed it “aschen- 
trecker” or “ash drawer.” French and English scientific 
circles started a furious discussion of this phenomenon; 
and the socially prominent eagerly sought a piece of 
tourmaline jewelry. One of Hogarth’s paintings shows a 
gay youth of the day absorbed with the wonders of his 
tourmaline as he held it in the rays of the sun. 

The world has been relatively consistent in its ranking 
of gems for some 1900 years, for Pliny informs us that 
after the diamond, “the most costly of human possessions” 
known “to kings only and to very few of them,” the 
Romans ranked the pearl, then the emerald, and then the 
opal. He does not give a rating of the ruby and the 
sapphire. The Five Great Gems of the Hindoos (Maha- 
ratnani) from time immemorial have been the diamond, 
pearl, ruby, emerald and sapphire. In the 13th century, 
the Persians ranked the diamond after the pearl, ruby, 
emerald and chrysolite. But the primitive cutting of that 
day brought out but a small fraction of the diamond’s 
brilliancy and fire. 

Figure | gives an average for the past seventy-four 
years of the price graphs of the diamond, emerald, ruby 
and sapphire without weighing the relative sales volume 
of the four gems. I have added thereto a curve repre- 
senting the mean price of representative industrial stocks 
quoted on the New York Stock Exchange, and likewise 
a commodity price curve. The upward tendency of the 
gem prices, together with their relative stability, corrob- 
orates the findings of Mr. Lewisohn, a writer in the 
French magazine “Vu.” A listing of the richest men of 
the world before and after the 1929 panic showed him 
that the Indian rajahs whose wealth was largely in gold 
and precious stones had fared much better than American 
and European multi-millionaires with their wealth in 
stocks and bonds. This is not, however, set forth as an 
argument for the investment value of gems, which pay 
no dividends except those of the constant enjoyment of 
beauty. Further, it should be emphasized that a forced 
sale of gems in times of financial distress might net but 
50 to 70 per cent of the price at which they were bought, 
although if given ample time, the jewel broker should be 
able to dispose of fine gems at prices approximating those 
given in Figure 2. 

The prices used in compiling the graphs are to be 
considered as approximations only of the value of a good 
one-carat cut stone. In the first place, the authorities 
depended upon do not in all cases specify the grade of 
gem priced; and further, in colored gems there is a wide 
latitude in what two experts consider a fine stone. In a 
broad way, however, the graphs are believed to present 
a true picture of changes in gem prices. While a number 
of early gem prices exist, covering the period from the 
12th to the 18th centuries, they are few, and probably 
refer to stones of such varying grade that it would be of 
doubtful value to extend the diagram to include them. 


From about 26 A.p. to about 1500 A.p., a one-carat 
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white diamond was the most expensive stone; from 1501 
to about 1800 the ruby led; from 1801 until 1872 the 
diamond regained and held the lead, but from the latter 
date to the present day the emerald has been the most 
expensive stone. 

Exceptionally fine gems are so rare that they have no 
fixed price, and each transaction becomes a matter of 
negotiation between buyer and seller. As with a fine 
painting or other work of art, set rules do not hold. Such 
are red, green, or blue diamonds, white diamonds of 
unusual size and brilliancy, rubies of over four carats, 
emeralds of fine deep color and relatively free of flaws, 
particularly if of good size, and unusually fine sapphires. 

The ruby (Fig. 2, C) has always been one of the 
highest priced gems, alternating with the diamond and 
emerald for the leadership in one-carat prices, while ex- 
ceptionally large rubies (3 to 9 carats or more), due to 
their great rarity, are the most expensive of stones. Such 
stones bring from $3,000 to $7,000 a carat. About 1592, 
Linschoten introduced a rule for the valuation of gems, 
namely, the value of a stone of more than one carat is 
the product of the value of a one-carat stone by the square 
of the stone’s weight. For the past sixty years, this rule 
has been valueless in diamond valuation, due to the ex- 
traordinary number of large stones reaching the market 
from South Africa. It is still approximately correct in 
ruby valuation, the resulting price being too high in the 
case of stones only slightly over a carat and too low in 
those of three carats or more. Benvenuto Cellini, in 
1558, gave the following figures for a one-carat stone: 


Dn. decade aie ae daveeenpeuen sane $779.20 
MED ck cc nessndvvensaadeunddens 389.60 
Diemond . a8 48.70 
IE orn al a ania te ace gh warn eS 4.87 


1 infer that the ruby and emerald were exceptionally 
fine stones, or perhaps Benvenuto, as he sometimes did, 
was exaggerating a bit. The one-carat ruby continued to 
be more valuable than the diamond up to the end of the 
18th century, but the diamond then passed it and con- 
tinued higher in price until 1884, when for five years 
the ruby exceeded it. About 1872, the price of a fine 
one-carat emerald passed that of both diamond and ruby, 
and presumably the emerald will in the future retain first 
place. In gems of two carats or more, however, even in 
the first eight decades of the 19th century, rubies were 
more valuable than diamonds. From about 1906 to 1908, 
the price was slightly depressed by the appearance on the 
market of synthetic rubies, while from about 1916 to 
1922 the stone somewhat lost its vogue. Since the com- 
pany producing fine rubies, Burma Ruby Mines, Ltd., is 
no longer operating, further advances are likely. 

The price of the sapphire (Fig. 2, B) is much below 
that of the diamond, but Streeter, in 1884, reported that 
some fine 2 to 3 carat stones were then as valuable 
as diamonds of the same weight. In the interval from 
1880 to 1905, the price decreased due to the bringing into 
production of four important fields within a period of 
but twelve years, namely: (1) the beginning of sapphire 
mining in Queensland in 1881 (discovery 1876, impor- 
tant production not until 1891); (2) the discovery of 
the Kashmir field in 1882 and (3) that of Phailin, Cam- 
bodia, in 1885; and (4) the opening up of the Montana 
field in 1893 (sapphires first recognized there in 1865). 

(Please turn to page 52) 
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Fine large sapphires are by no means as rare as fine large 
rubies or emeralds, and in consequence the price increase 
per carat is by no means as great as in those gems: qa 
ten-carat stone might be worth from 40 to 60 times the 
value of a one-carat stone. 

The emerald (Fig. 2, A) is at present the most 
precious of all gems; it has always held a high place 
except from about 1565 to 1790, when the price was 
depressed by unwieldy exports from South America. The 
value of an emerald is determined by depth of color, bril- 
liancy and relative freedom from flaws, for flawless 
emeralds are practically non-existent. Stones of good 
quality over one carat more or less increase in value by 
the square of the weight—a generalization true since the 
16th century. 


Peridot and Chrysolite 


(From page 49) 


this respect it varies from most important transparent 
gems. Colorless and yellow stones are known, but rarely 
encountered. The term peridot is used for the fine rich 
greens and olive-greens, while the term chrysolite is used 
to describe the lighter yellowish-green, yellow-green and 
greenish-yellow stones. The term “oriental chrysolite” is 
still occasionally used in the trade to describe either the 
greenish-yellow sapphire or transparent chrysoberyl of 
somewhat similar hues. Indeed, transparent chrysoberyl 
of such hues are often called merely chrysolite, but both 
in the Certified Gemologist course of the Gemological 
Institute of America and in the recently adopted nomen- 
clature of the B. I. B. O. A. in Europe such usage is 
considered incorrect. The term “Evening Emerald” has 
also been frequently applied to olivine, but probably be- 
cause the change of color which artificial light brings to 
many gems causes some peridots to appear more like 
emeralds. 

The composition of chrysolite or olivine is Mg (Fe)2 
SiO,. The iron and magnesium freely replace one an- 
other and the ratio between them varies from 16:1 to 2:1. 

The former contains the lesser amount of iron aad 
includes the gem varieties. Increasing amounts of iron 
result in more brownish and otherwise less beautiful min- 
erals unsuitable for gem purposes. The specific gravity 
proves to be one of the most valuable tests in separating 
it from other important greenish and greenish-yellow 
gem-stones. While, because of high content of iron, the 
specific gravity of some varieties of the mineral some- 
times reaches 3.6 or even higher, that of the gem varieties 
ranges between 3.329 to 3.375. The amount of double 
refraction is great, the figure approximating .033 or .035. 
This property is only exceeded among important gem- 
stones by zircon and sphene and it is sufficiently great 
to make it possible to see the doubling of back facets of 
a gem when examined under a jeweler’s loupe. The 
dichroism is weak in the stones of lighter tones, but is 
often distinct in the darker ones, especially those of fine 
rich green hue. The colors seen in the dichroscope are 
either yellowish-greenish or lighter and darker tones than 
the stone itself. 

The hardness is 614 to 7 and thus being softer than 
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quartz, the gem is rather easily scratched. Although it 
can easily be repolished, it is not often recommended for 
ring stones and finds a greater use in other forms of jewel- 
ry. However, it is especially free from flaws; the rough 
crystals rarely are found broken when they reach the 
lapidary. The luster of the rough stone is oily, or greasy 
on fractured surfaces, but a high polish can so alter the 
luster that it is infrequently of value in identifying this 
stone from other stones of similar color. 

Peridot of chrysolite of lighter tones may easily be con- 
fused in appearance with many other species of gem 
minerals, notable among which are chrysoberyl, tour- 
maline, beryl, spodumene, and, even under certain condi- 
tions, zircon and sapphire. However, by means of scien- 
tific tests, the gemologist does not find it difficult to 
separate them from any of these stones. 





New Jewelry for the Coming Season 
(From page 37) 


throat-line and will be more than satisfied by the cleverly 
designed new necklace forms. A particularly good neck- 
lace shape is one with shoulder straps of pearls and a 
large pendant hanging at the back as well as a plaque 
with clip fasteners to be fastened to the gown at the front. 

Earrings in both clip and button variety are wanted by 
the dowager as well as the younger matron, while pendant 
earrings, it will be found, are favored by the younger set. 
Wings of diamonds and butterfly patterns are new modes 
in tiny ear clips. These are carried out in all-white, all- 
black, or in a single-colored gem to blend with the other 
gems. 

Preparing and arranging jewelry for the debutante is 
quite a difficult matter. She wishes to have the most 
elaborate pieces, but as her mother does most of her shop- 
ping and choosing for her, she is not always allowed her 
say. So offer the debutante smaller pieces but have them 
generously encrusted with gems. Have these pieces of 
diamond-studded platinum wire for the groundwork and 
set off with sapphires, opals, the gemstones and pearls but 
keep the jewels small in size und you will please both 
mother and daughter. 

The debutante’s selection must include clips galore, 
finger rings, a remarkable array of hair ornaments, choker 
necklaces and every possible form and type of dress acces- 
sory. 

Here we have the jewelry of the present season. Quite 
an array to be demanded all at once and on such short 
and sudden notice but not to be marveled at when jewel 
cases have been so long neglected and so many fine col- 
lections entirely depleted. 


Price Correction 


“The Handbook for the Amateur Lapidary’” by 
J. Harry Howard, Greenville, S$. C., regarding which 
a short review was published in the December issue of 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE, is priced at $2 
instead of at $1.50 as previously stated. 





William H. Cowardin Sons, one of the oldest firms 
in Richmond, Va., have opened the newest and largest 
jewelry of their 65-year career at 1707 E. Main St. 
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INCORPORATED 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


JEWELRY & SILVERWARE CASES, PAPER BOXES, TRAYS 
CHESTS,DISPLAY BLOCKS,FLANNEL BAGS& ROLLS 


327-335 BROADWAY 
BUFFALO,N.Y 


Offers to Jewelers 


Several New Innovations 


for 1936 


Art and Designing Dept. 


We have secured the services of Mr. 
Stanley Arnstein to inaugurate a complete 
Art and Designing Department. 


Mr. Arnstein has worked up many new 
and original layouts for Show Case and 
Window Displays—also novel and attrac- 
tive individual Display pieces. 


Manufacturers, on request, can be supplied 
with ideas for the individual display of 
their product exclusively. 


Plastic Box 


Our new and unusual plastic box is the 
finest and most beautiful box on the market. 
Different in style, shape and design from ~ 
anything heretofore shown. 


Variety of Goods 


Our line is so complete that any jeweler 
can settle his entire box question at one 
time. We manufacture: 








Paper Boxes, plain 
Paper Boxes, satin lined and domed 
Paper Boxes, fancy shapes 


Jewelry Boxes in velvet, leather, silk, 
satin, wood, etc. 


Trays—in all styles, sizes and blocking 
Flannel Bags and Rolls 


Displays of all kinds and layouts for 
windows or showcases 


Should you not be able to await our salesman’s arrival 
and are interested in new Displays for windows or 
showcase equipment—or Boxes, we would be pleased 
to have you write us before going ahead so that we 
may have the opportunity of acquainting you with 
our new and novel treatment of modern Display. 


























| WARNING? 
The he 
GORHAM | 


STERLING 


MATGH-UP 
SERVICE 


| : for inactive flatware patterns— 
to be delivered after April Ist, 1956 


| CLOSES JANUARY Slst, 1956 


' Tell Your Customers Now 


| ... by word of mouth... by window and counter 
: cards ... with advertisements in your local papers 








Since July 31st, 1935, more jewelers have profited by this extra-sales- 
making Gorham plan... more local advertising and displays have 
been used ... than in any previous period. Yet the market has barely 
) been scratched. Thousands of Gorham-using families have lost pieces 
of Gorham sterling they want to replace. All they need is a reminder 
that Gorham has made it possible for them to do so— with no extra 
die charge on orders placed before January 31st. Tell your own cus- 
tomers about this service every day in January. Cash in before the 
deadline — January 31st. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
Since 1851, America’s Leading Silversmiths 
6 West 48th Street, New York City 10 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 140 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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A SILVER DE 
THAT 


The service aspect of 
the jewelry business has been an important one to the 
jeweler, particularly in recent years, not only because of 
the steady flow of income to be derived from trade of this 
kind but also because it is in service that the valuable 
specialized knowledge of his calling becomes evident to the 
consumer, winning confidence and respect. As standard- 
ization of commodity production increases, the retail 
jeweler will find that it is his expert knowledge and unique 
service which have kept his customers loyal through the 
years. 

Jewelers who are “service minded” will be interested 
in the success which S. Kind & Sons, Inc., 1110 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, has met with in introducing to its cus- 
tomers the new “‘rhodanizing” process of refinishing silver- 
ware. 

Rhodium, as evéryone in the trade knows, is a valuable 
metal of the platinum group, worth substantially more per 
ounce than platinum itself. Its advantages when used as 
a finish for silverware are obvious—it will not tarnish, it 
is impervious to the attacks of acid, and a flame gives it 
only a temporary blemish, easily removed with soap and 
water. 

While somewhat more costly than replating with silver, 
these advantages of rhodanizing make the difference in 
price unimportant, according to the experience of the 
jewelers offering this service to their customers. 

What is important, however, is the way in which the 
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Display at the S. Kind & Sons store at Philadelphia, Pa 


PARTMENT SERVICE 
PAYS A PROFIT tpi 


service is sold. The idea of “plating” is a thing to keep 
altogether in the background. It would be bad sales 
psychology to introduce rhodanizing as a process which 
plates a relatively unknown metal over the traditionally 
beautiful silver. Rather say that it is a preservative and 
protective finish for silverware. The fact that the rhodan- 
ized article, properly buffed and polished, can be distin- 
guished from silver only by the expert eye contributes to 
the effectiveness of this introduction. The beauty of the 
finish is obvious, and the remotely possible objection that 
it might be regarded as diminishing the value of the silver, 
“gilding the lily,” so to say, is easily met by the casual 
observation that rhodium in itself is more costly than plati- 
num, the latter metal being the ultimate in valuable metal 
in the mind of the consumer. 

The manner in which S. Kind & Sons launched “rho- 
danizing” in Philadelphia is worthy of description. Last 
May, during the 10 days of “Philadelphia-on-Parade’”—a 
miniature of the Chicago World’s Fair—Kind exhibited 
in the Commercial Museum a completely set dining table 
of which all the appointments of silverware were rhodan- 
ized. Some 500,000 people passed before this display, 
many of them stopping to ask questions. There were al- 
ways salespeople to explain the process, and in the evening 
young ladies from the store were in attendance in evening 
dress. 

Questions were frequent and various. 


Frank S. Hamil- 
(Please turn to page 58) 
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LITTLE STORIES. OF 


Silyer 


No. 5 
WREN AND Wee 
GIBBONS 







‘ ( HE genius of the High Renais- 

sance in England found its fore- 
most medium of expression in the work of Sir 
Christopher Wren and Grinling Gibbons. These 
two creative masters—one a designer and artist, the 
other a master carver—are responsible for the design 
and decorations that give artistic immortality to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London; to royal palaces and 
magnificent homes. They personally served together 


five monarchs—King Charles II, James II, William The “SIR CHRISTOPHER?” Pattern 

and Mary, Queen Anne—and the majesty of their 

creations serves as the mpapeention for the magnificent The rich, gorgeous ornamentation has been simplified 
new sterling silver pattern, “Sir Christopher”, now by the delicate handling and subtle symmetry of line. 


presented by Wallace. 


WaAL LACE - Titirninaian: phase 


On into a New Century of Progress 
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HE MASTERED THE WORK 
OF A GREAT’ MASTER .. . 


To Create This M asterptece 





(Co create the “Sir Christopher” pattern, the Wallace 
designer and artisan completely absorbed the life and works 
of Sir Christopher Wren. He studied a multitude of Wren 
designs—became imbued with the great master’s interpreta- 
tion of art and like Gibbons, who wrought in wood and stone, 
this modern master silversmith has caught the genius of Sir 
Christopher in silver. Wallace is proud to be the agency 
through which the “Sir Christopher” pattern in sterling is 
introduced to the American jewelry trade. The classic artistry, 
the delicate treatment of the rich relief, the subtle beauty of 
line, noticeable in this latest creation by Wallace artisans are 
traditional of Wallace superiority and excellence in all silver- 
ware creations. 
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SALESMAN 
WANTED! 


Tre Benrus Watch Co. 
needs an outstanding and 
thoroughly experienced sales- 
man to cover a territory that 
yielded more than $300,000 
in volume in 1935. This is 
an extraordinary job for an 
extraordinary man. Liberal 
commission and drawing ac- 
count. Write or phone for 
an appointment. All re- 
plies will be kept strictly 


confidential. 


Benrus Wateh Co. 


200 Hudson Street 
New York City 
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Silver Department Service 
(From Page 55) 


ton of the Kind organization, in whose charge is the rho- 
danizing service, reports that the consumer’s chief interests 
are “price” and the nature of the process. Among the 
points in favor of rhodanizing which he stresses in talking 
about it to customers is the fact that because of its non- 
tarnishable quality, plated ware obtains an almost unlim- 
ited “life” through the elimination of wear from rubbing 
and polishing. Articles receiving frequent common usage, 
such as candlesticks, salts and peppers, cheese and cracker 
servers, toilet ware—in fact, any piece that is not kept 
under cover most of the time—are logical candidates for 
rhodanizing. ‘The finish is not attacked by condiments, 
and housewives are pleased with the thought of forgetting 
once and for all the defacing and destructive effect that 
salt has on their shakers. 

In the matter of price, Kind has prepared an attractive 
folder which gives the approximate rates for rhodanizing 
sterling and plated ware pieces of various sizes. It is 
interesting that it costs somewhat more to rhodanize plated 
ware than it does sterling. This is because in the case of 
plate, and particularly plated ware that has been in service 
for a considerable length of time, it is usually necessary to 
resilver and refinish the article before the final finish or 
coating of rhodium is applied. The extra labor entailed 
in the resilvering and refinishing of plated ware makes this 
class of merchandise cost more than sterling silver in order 
to obtain comparable results. 

Mr. Hamilton reports that the store’s customers quickly 
tell one another about this new process, and that unusual 
interest is shown in its advantages. Sometimes additional 
sales are made by pointing out to the customer the advis- 
ability of having rhodanized a new piece being purchased. 
The single sale of a fancy piece of sterling is frequently 
of small profit to the retail jeweler, and when an extra 
charge like this is added, the sale as a whole becomes more 
desirable to the store. 

Consistent small-space advertising of the process keeps 
the idea of rhodanizing before the consumer, and period- 
ically well-designed window displays reiterate the thought 
to passersby on Chestnut Street. 


Diamond Prices Remain Firm Abroad 


Lonpon, Dec. 14—Sales of diamonds out of stock have 
improved considerably the past month or two and the 
prospect of increasing diamond purchases by the United 
States (normally a large buyer in the European market) 
indicates a substantial expansion in requirements. 

Resumption of diamond mining at the Dutoitspan 
mine early in 1936 has been announced here, a report 
that confirms the general belief that the diamond indus- 
try is definitely on its feet again. At the West African 
Diamond Syndicate’s annual meeting here this week, 
Chairman F. P. Sudbury said there has been a record 
diamond recovery so far as his company is concerned. 
The recovery in diamonds for the year ended March, 
1935, constitutes a record in the history of the Syndicate. 
Production costs are now at the lowest possible figure. 
In addition the selling price of diamonds per carat has 
improved substantially in recent months. 
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The Industrialist and Politics 


Extract from an address by S. Wells Utley, Detroit, Mich., at the recent 
Congress of American Industry held in New York in conjunction with 
the Annual Convention of the National Association of Manufacturers 


WENTY-FOUR hundred and eigh- 
en years ago some human being wan- 

dering over the rugged plains of 
Laurium, not far from Ancient Athens, 
held in his hand a piece of jagged rock. 
Who he was, whether a freeman or a 
slave, whether an explorer or a casual 
passerby, the world will never know. No 
monument will ever be erected to his 
memory, and, yet, within his hand he 
held the key to life for generations yet 
unborn; because of him you and I may 
gather here today. 

That piece of silver ore was the be- 
ginning of the mining industry of An- 
cient Greece. With the profits from that 
industry Athens built her navy, and with 
that navy she turned back the Persian 
hordes of Xerxes at the battle of Salamis. 
The fact that the outcome of this battle 
determined that the coming of civiliza- 
tion of Western Europe, the civilization 
inherited by you and me, was to be an 
Occidental and not an Oriental civiliza- 
tion, has caused historians to call Salamis 
the first decisive battle of the world. 

During the next eleven months the 
people of this country must engage in 
another battle, and it may well -be that 
it will be the final one, decisive of the 
fate of our civilization. Strangely 
enough, the same question is again in- 
volved as was involved in that struggle 
almost 25 centuries ago—the question of 
whether future civilization is to be Ori- 
ental or Occidental. True, we are not 
fighting Oriental ships and Asiatic men, 
but we are fighting Oriental systems of 
government, and Oriental philosophies 
of life, implanted in the minds of well- 
meaning but deluded people, implanted 
in the minds of other people who would 
gladly wreck our structure for their own 
personal gain. 


THE CRITICAL COMING MONTHS 


If you think that I am too extreme, con- 
sider the recent remark of Doctor Tug- 
well: “I regard the coming months as 
among the critical ones of our history,” 
or go over in your mind the world hap- 
penings of the last 18 years; consider 
that if you travel west from San Fran- 
cisco you will cross -the entire continent 
of Asia, all of Eastern Europe, all of 
Central Europe, and that it will only be 
when you come to a thin fringe of coun- 
tries facing the Atlantic that you will 
find a single government that believes in 
the freedom of the individual man, that 
believes in the principles of the Christian 
religion. To the north of us, while 
the Dominion as a whole still follows 
her traditional course, one of the west- 
ern provinces has already sold liberty 
for security; while to the south, Mexico 
has long since been a disciple of Com- 
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munism. If the United States succumbs, 
if she trades the principles of the past 
for the dazzling spangles today held be- 
fore her eyes, it is inevitable that the 
civilization of the modern world will 
crumble on her ruins. 

The silver mining industry of Athens 
gave us the world we know today; will 
the industry of America preserve that 
world for future generations? 


TWO FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


There are only two forms of govern- 
ment: “That whereunder people gov- 
ern themselves, and that whereunder they 
do not; that whereunder the inalienable, 
God-given rights belong to the citizen, or 
that whereunder these rights belong to 
government, and the citizen possesses only 
such rights as that government chooses 
to delegate to him.” 

Under the former, a form of govern- 
ment which has been in existence less 
than 150 years, the common, every-day 
man in this country has been secure; 
secure in his right, irrespective of class 
or birth, to develop his inherent ability 
to the highest possible point; secure in 
his right to speak his thoughts un- 
molested, to worship his God as he 
chooses, and to have a press which is 
free to criticize government and those 
who conduct it; secure in his right to 
choose a business and conduct it as his 
judgment dictates; secure in his right to 
freedom from tyrannical persecution, in 
his right to a trial by jury, to freedom 
from indictment except by a grand jury, 
and to the legal right to compel the testi- 
mony of witnesses; secure in his home by 
the provision that his property cannot be 
seized by government except through due 
process of law, cannot be entered and 
searched except upon an order from the 
court, cannot be taken over by the gov- 
ernment for the quartering of troops or 
other purposes without his consent; and, 
finally, he is secure in his right, as the 
sovereign power in the State, peaceably 
to petition his government, or change that 
government and the people who consti- 
tute it. 

In return for this security, for the 
freedom to manage his own affairs, so 
long as he obeys the law, the common 
man has of necessity assumed certain 
obligations and duties; the obligation to 
stand on his own feet, and to stand by 
the consequences of his own acts, whether 
they be successful or unsuccessful, to sup- 
port himself and his family, to act as a 
law-abiding member of the State, and to 
support the government of that State. 


THE WHIP OF POLITICAL DOMINION 


No man can freely and impartially dis- 
charge his duties as a citizen so long as 
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he is supported through the payroll of a 
political government, so long as his daily 
bread comes as a hand-out from that 
government, so long as the amount and 
character of the crop he plants, or the 
business he does, is subject to political 
control, so long as his operations are de- 
pendent on contrac‘s financed by govern- 
ment money, so long as his sources of 
credit are controlled by political forces, 
so long as his home or his business is 
subject to mortgage held by government. 
There is infinitely more danger of human 
liberty being sold for glittering baubles 
than there is of its being lost through de- 
feat in battle. 

With the advent of the present Ad- 
ministration, led and manned almost en- 
tirely by men who have never produced 
a dollar’s worth of real wealth in their 
lives, has come a definite declaration 
that the principles upon which the 
American nation has been built are a 
failure; that they must be cast out; and 
that for them must be substituted prin- 
ciples imported from abroad and alleged 
to be new, but, as a matter of fact, as 
old as human history; in truth, the very 
principles from which our forefathers 
fled to this country. It has been re- 
peatedly charged that the reason we 
have suffering and want is because we 
have produced too much wealth, and 
that the way to correct the situation is 
to destroy that wealth, so that we may 
all be poor together; it has been re- 
peatedly charged that the business man, 
the leader in wealth creation, is re- 
sponsible for the depression, and that 
the way to get out of it is to handicap 
in every way possible those who are re- 
sponsible for producing the things we 
need; it has been repeatedly charged that 
the average man is no longer able to take 
care of himself, that he is no longer 
capable of planning and directing his 
own life, but that this must be done for 
him by government, through bureaus and 
commissions appointed by politicians. . . . 

The question of political policies has 
become far more vital to each one of us 
than the question of value of sales or 
cost of product. The battle is definitely 
on the political front, and unless the 
business man gets into that fight, with 
his time, his energy, and his money, he 
will soon cease to be a business man in 
the sense in which we have been accus- 
tomed to use that word. 


FUNDAMENTAL AMERICANISM 


It will not be sufficient to simply vote 
in the coming election for someone who 
wears a different party label. We must 
resell the American people and the po- 
litical parties on the fundamental sound- 
ness of American conditions, American 
ideals, and American ways of life... . 








MORAYS’ SAFETY CLASP 


SILK CORD ATTACHMENT 





a 


PAT. PEND. 
with 
A Double Lock Feature 


A clever, positive new catch that prevents 
loss of watches and possible embarrassment 
to jewelers. The double action of the 
clasp makes it absolutely secure... a de- 
sirable attachment for inexpensive watches 

. and indispensable for valuable ones. 
Equip your watches with this safety clasp 
for added protection. Order Morays’ 
Safety Clasp, available in 4 qualities, from 
your Jobber. 


MORAYS’ WATCH CASE CO., Inc. 


Established since 1911 


Chicago, lil. . Los Angeles, Cal. 
L. N. ROSE 27 Sixth Ave. M. DIAMOND 
159 Wo. State st. BROOKLYN, N. Y- 220 w. sth st. 
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Will Be Another 


EVERCRAFT 
YEAR 


New designs, new ideas. . . . Advance styling 
which will make MORE SALES AND MORE 
PROFITS for you. We also take this oppor- 
tunity to extend our thanks to all who helped 
= ~~ past year’s business particularly suc- 
cessful ! 


Perfect Hostess Tray THE EVEREDY COMPANY 


a gi * gs Pn 

piece in _ polished ow Rooms 

ch . Net, $5. % NEW YORK CHICAGO 
gapelbeadnncndnes 225 Fifth Ave. Reom 617 Merchandise Mart, Room 1596 





Gift Vedp a 


Modern 








VIA AIRMAIL TO THE WEST 
GENUINE 





ZIRCONS 


WHITES — BLUES 
ANY QUANTITY 
JAMES A. DRILLING CO. 


Semi-Precious Stones 


87 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY 











IMPROVED RING GUARDS 
PAT. No. 2010444 
Each card holds an as- 
sortment of | dozen, 
and costs you $2.00 for 
the Stabrite Metal and 
$5.00 for the 14 K. solid 
gold RINGFIT Ring 

Guards. 


14 KT. GoLd 


fo gg 


Ail 


Order from your : 
jobber today! 


eperect YOUR Geral eres RINGFIT IMPROVED ihe 
GUARDS. They give the most security. than the ordi kind 

Yet they’re stronger—more resilient—give more protection. RINGFIT im ring 
guards | superior because they are solderless; thus retaining the spring quality 
necessary for the proper fe - ng and protection. MAKES THE RING FIT PER- 
FECTLY ON THE FINGE 


phendieossel 4 Star Ring Guard 





selling 
hey cost no 


YK RESILIENT — STRONG 
Ye SEAMLESS - SOLDERLESS 
We NON -TARNISHABLE 


4 FULLY GUARANTEED {/ 





DISTRIBUTED BY WHOLESALERS 


IMPROVED PRODUCTS MFG. COMPANY 
123 East 24th Street New York, N. Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


Well known manufacturer and designer of Jewelry Dis- 
play Equipment, Cases and complete Jewelry Store 
Interiors, now doing an extensive business in New York 
State and New England, is looking for a representative. 
Preference will be given a man now engaged in calling 
on the jewelry trade or one who enjoys a wide acquaint- 
ance in this field. He must be capable of interesting 
jewelers in quality installations for which this house has 
been noted for more than 65 years. He will be required 
to make contacts in our behalf and to secure leads. He 
will be supported by factory specialists who will plan 
installations, prepare estimates and sketches and close 
sales. Previous experience selling our line not essential. 
Compensation to a producer will be attractive. 
Write Box No. “K., 3801” 


Care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 239 W. 39th St., New York 








Know Your Merchandise 
“GEM-STONES,” by G. F. Herbert Smith, gives a clear, 


concise, but very comprehensive survey of the various 
precious and semi-precious stones used for ornamen 
purposes. Written in a most interesting and instructive 
manner by an Assistant Secretary of the British Museum 
and a world authority, it presents the history and tech- 
nology of gems, tells what they are, where they are found, 
how they are fashioned, and how they may be 
tinguished. 


It offers the jeweler and his clerks an excellent means of 
fully familiarizing themselves with this interesting subject, 
and provides the answers to many questions asked by cus- 
tomers. Fully indexed, it makes an excellent reference book. 
Over 300 Pages; many tables, pinto, and illustrations. Price 
$3.00. Order your copy today from— 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR - KEYSTONE 
239 West 39th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Treasury Regulations on Silver Profits 
Tax Changed 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 24— Following is an 
amendment of the Silver Profits Tax Regulations, re- 
cently announced by the Treasury Department: 

“Regulations 85, approved June 19, 1934 (relating to 
the tax on transfers of interests in silver bullion under 
subdivision 10 of Schedule A of Title VIII of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926, as added by Section 8 of the Silver 
Purchase Act of 1934), are amended, as follows: 

“Article 61 is amended by adding at the end thereof: 

“No memorandum of transfer is required when scrap 
silver is transferred, in lots not exceeding in the aggregate 
300 fine troy ounces within any 10-day period, to any 
registered jeweler, silversmith, refiner or other person 
regularly engaged in the business of furnishing silver for 
industrial, professional or artistic use. 

“Guy T. HELVERING, 
“Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

“Approved: Nov. 20, 1935. 

“T. J. Cooripce, 

“Acting Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Recently and until this amendment was passed, jewel- 
ers were required to report and pay a 50 per cent tax on 
profits made in old silver. Now you may buy and sell 
old silver without having to file tax reports provided you 
register, sell to a registered refiner and do not sell more 
than 300 ounces (fine silver content) in any 10-day 
period. 

Registration can easily be arranged with the Collector 


of Internal Revenue in your district. Write for an ap- 
plication form, which is furnished without cost. 

This relief offers jewelers an opportunity to do a 
business in old silver without silver tax hindrance. 





Silver Prices Drop 


A statement relative to the silver market, issued by 
Handy & Harman, 82 Fulton St., New York, is reported 
as follows: 

“After remaining stationary from Aug. 26 until Dec. 7 
at 653% cents, the silver market has been in an unsettled 
condition because of the sudden withdrawal of buying 
support by the United States Treasury Department. The 
New York official price has been declining almost daily 
since Dec. 9, until today, Dec. 23, it is quoted by us at 
5034 cents per ounce. 

“Without definite information as to our Government’s 
policy, it is impossible to predict the future trend of the 
market, but it is to be hoped that it will be allowed to 
stabilize itself at a level where world supply and demand 
will determine its fluctuations.” 





Birmingham, Eng., manufacturing jewelers and silver- 
smiths have been unusually busy the past month or two. 
The firms that have been concentrating on jewelry of fine 
quality have found the demand most gratifying. The 
producers of gem rings, bracelets, necklaces and earrings 
report much activity in these lines. Birmingham jewelers 
say the type of ring that will be in demand during 1936 
will be much lighter and more delicate in execution. The 
platinum ring still sells well. More care than ever is 
being paid to quality in design. 





We Wish You 


Prosperous 








ASSAYERS 








N. L. SHTEINSHLEIFER 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF SERVICE 


SWEEP SMELTERS 


BULLION DEALERS 
NOW AT 155 CANAL ST., NEW YORK 
We thank you cordially for your past patronage and take this opportunity 


of telling you that at our new address our increased facilities and our new 
Refining Plant enable us to treat all materials containing precious metals. 


We assure you accurate returns, and earnestly ask for a trial shipment 


A Happy and 
New Dear 








REFINERS 
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PALMER HOUSE 
—Abenary 3ed to IAth 


Prepare now for a banner year in 1936. Plan to attend the twenty-third semi- 
annual Chicago Gift Show, Inc. 

More than 200 leading lines of giftwares await your inspection and ap- 
proval. Thousands of new items of merchandise that will bring you bigger 
sales and better profits. 

Remember the dates — February 3rd to 14th. 


REDUCED RAILROAD FARES 


Retail merchants and buyers attending the Chicago Gift Show may save 
one-third of the round trip railroad fare by joining the Interstate Merchants 
Council. Membership dues, which are $2 a year, include many other privileges. 
If you are not a member send your application and $2 to the Interstate Mer- 
chants Council, 1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIL. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS 
EXHIBIT, INC. 


A. STANLEY BRUSSEL, President - S. CRAIG PRESTON, Vice-President - GEORGE F. LITTLE, Managing Director—220 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Growth of Gift Shows 








den who conceived 
the idea of a gift show or a merchandise show is not 
known. Europe, though, many years ago started holding 
fairs in the important centers of trade. From these fairs, 
one of the most important being the semi-annual or an- 
nual fair at Leipzig, came the idea for the shows of many 
kinds held in the United States today. In Great Britain 
the most important fairs or shows are held in London and 
Birmingham twice a year. It is years since the first furni- 
ture market was held in this country semi-annually. The 
value of this idea and its worth have been proven by the 
fact that furniture markets are still held semi-annually in 
the United States. The great centers of this important 
affair are Grand Rapids and Chicago, while other places 
of interest are New York, High Point, N. C., Boston and 
additional more local centers. “The largest American 
furniture market is that held in Chicago. 

Today there are shows held in almost every line of 
business. Gift merchandise shows have been held in this 
country for numerous years but only in the last fifteen or 
twenty years have they been organized into the state of 
orderly and systematic exhibitions which they are today. 

The main idea of an exhibit, a market or a show, call 
it what you will, is that of cooperation among the buyers 
themselves and the manufacturers. Then comes the idea 
of the possibility of contrast of many lines of merchandise 
all under one roof. The advantage of being able to 
make comparisons of values and merchandise in a space 
small enough or, rather, compact enough that the ideas of 
comparison can be carried from room to room is far bet- 
ter than when merchandise is viewed in a show room in 
one part of the city and mentally compared with mer- 
chandise in another part of the city, as is often the case in 
cities where show rooms are maintained. 

The length of time given to a show all depends upon 
the number of buyers who attend. Since Chicago is a 
natural geographic center, more buyers are able to attend 
the shows held there and consequently a longer time is 
needed for Chicago shows, to enable all buyers to reach 
Chicago and go over the displays in a calm and unhurried 
manner. In the more local shows such as New York. 
Boston and Philadelphia one week is sufficient, while 
Chicago requires two weeks. The location of the city 
in which a show is to be held or is held depends upon 
its size and accessibility with respect to certain territory. 
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Managing Director of 
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For instance, New York is the natural center for the 
eastern section of the country and Chicago a natural cen- 
ter for the whole western country. Philadelphia a local 
market center for the South, Boston is the natural center 
for New England. 

A hotel to house the show is selected for its spacious 
show rooms with up-to-date accommodations, ventilation, 
heat, and lighting, high ceilings and so forth. The fewer 
floors necessary to carry the complete display of exhibi- 
tors, the better, as it is less fatiguing for the buyers. The 
idea of adjoining rooms which make it easier for the buyer 
to wander around is very good. A hotel selected to house 
a show is always centrally located in the town, accessible 
to railroads and trolley facilities and near enough to the 
theater section for evening recreation. 

There are two seasons for shows. Spring shows are 
held, showing merchandise which must be ready for 
Spring and Summer and imported for Fall delivery. Sum- 
mer shows offer the merchandise for the holiday trade. 

Shows today have come to be more and more appre- 
ciated by the buyers for the reason that they give them 
the opportunity to keep in touch with new developments 
within the trade and what is produced each season. They 
also help the buyers to keep in touch with up-to-date 
methods of merchandising. Buyers have come to look 
forward to these semi-annual shows because they are given 
a chance to get together and discuss new developments. 
Then there is the manufacturer’s side. He, too, likes these 
shows for the reason that he is able to present his goods 
to buyers of the whole country in a short space of time, 
thus saving expense to all concerned. The shows have 
proven very profitable to firms whose merchandise is cor- 
rectly priced and these same shows have forced all manu- 
facturers to see that they give good values as the contrasts 
which naturally result in a show will not permit any 
manufacturer to get ahead unless he gives the right values 
at the right prices. 

Those who are skeptical of shows have but to realize 
that Europe discovered their value and the United States 
has had them for a number of years—and has proved 
their value. 











SELLING 
CHINA AND 
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WAY 


By 
J. H. REED 


No retail jewelry firm 
in the country has done more, in the past two years, to 
restore china and crystal to their proper places on the 
shelves of the jewelry store than Maier & Berkele, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

What this progressive firm has done . . . and is doing 

with china and crystal may prove somewhat of a 
revelation to the jeweler who has not yet made up his 
mind to enter this important field. At least, it has 
demonstrated that these two products can be sold under 
modern conditions and at a profit. 

“The retail jewelry store,” says H. A. Maier, presi- 
dent of the company, “is the logical place to sell china 
and crystal matching up with silverware. In the first 
place, it is generally the first store to get word of those 
who are brides-elect. Usually it has this information 
well in advance of any of its competitors. Again, be- 
cause of the wide array of merchandise carried on its 
shelves, the jewelry store can supply a bride with silver- 
ware better than any other type of store. And if it has 
added china and crystalware to match, or at least to 
harmonize, with the silver, its sales opportunities are 
tripled.” 

In adding china and crystal to its stock, Maier & 
Berkele, Inc., selected three price ranges . crystal 
priced at around $7.50 a dozen; that at from $15.00 to 
$35.00 a dozen, and a “top” line selling at from $40 to 
$80 a dozen and including some of the finest crystal to 
be found anywhere in the United States. The reason 
for doing this is interesting. 

“It is foolish to say that department stores do not 
carry high-priced china and crystal,” says Mr. Maier, 
“because they do, or, at least, the better department 
stores do. We are basing our competition on the fact 
that we offer the most logical place for presents to be 
selected for weddings, anniversaries and similar occasions, 
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Table settings which created much favorable 
comment and helped sell more china and crystal- 
ware. 


rather than refusing to carry moderate priced lines, or 
handling only high-priced lines, under the delusion that 
we are, in this manner, eluding department store com- 
petition. 

“What we seek to do, and what we have at least been 
moderately successful in doing, is to have a more care- 
fully chosen, and so a more distinctive selection of china 
and crystal. 

“With our long and very specialized training in meet- 
ing the needs of brides-elect, we should know what they 
will select and hence be better able to please them 
and we believe that we do. In short, we think that the 
retail jewelry store can best regain and hold its position 
in the community by handling the merchandise it ought 
by rights to carry and making the most of its natural 
environment and opportunities.” 

From the beginning, Mr. Maier determined to make 
the matching of china and crystal with silverware an 
important feature of his new department He wanted 
his designs to match up both in crystal and china 
and he wanted more than just two or three patterns. 

The answer was a simple one. He produced, in the 
engraving department of the Maier & Berkele store, 
designs for crystal that would match the designs in silver- 
ware and china. It is characteristic of Mr. Maier that 
he asked exclusive rights to the new design only in those 
cities having Maier & Berkele stores namely 
Atlanta and Savannah. Jewelers in other cities are 
welcome to stock and sell this and any other design that 
may be produced. 

How Maier & Berkele, Inc., is arousing interest in 
china and crystal is illustrated by a “Table Setting and 
Appointment Display,” made at the company’s store at 
113 Bull St., in Savannah, Ga., recently. In order 
to put on this display, Mrs. T. H. Latham, direct mail 

(Please turn to page 67) 
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Selling China and Crystal Ware 


(From page 64) 


advertising manager, and Charles Willis, display expert, 
of the Atlanta store, spent the week in Savannah. 

“We showed six tables, appropriately set and ap- 
pointed,” says Mrs. Latham, in describing the display. 
“Fortunately, the Savannah store of the company is un- 
usually spacious, and we were able to set this display in 
the center aisle, even to a six-foot dinner table. 

“On the first table, we showed the arrangement for 
an English breakfast ; on the second, settings either for a 
Bon Voyage or Marine luncheon; the third was arranged 
for a large formal dinner; the fourth for a bridesmaids’ 
luncheon ; the fifth for a buffet supper, and the last table 


An attractive invitation 


in the line for afternoon tea. 
card was shown in the store windows and printed in the 
newspapers ; the store remained open until nine o'clock in 


the evening two evenings during the week and 
there was an attendance conservatively estimated at 3000 
people.” 

What Mrs. Latham failed to mention was the fact 
that, during the week, she lectured on table settings and 
appointments before no less than five women’s clubs or 
organizations, each lecture being accompanied by a table 
and a demonstration on how it should be arranged. 

Mrs. Latham has given dozens of lectures on table 
setting and arrangement in Atlanta and its surrounding 
communities. She is considered an expert on the subject. 

At a Savannah display, the newest piece of literature 
from Maier & Berkele, Inc., was distributed for the first 
time. 
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This consists of a 32-page booklet, “China and Crys- 
tal,’ which was prepared by Mrs. Latham after months 
of research and which promises to be the most popular 
piece of direct-mail advertising ever put out by the firm. 

Among other things, the booklet contains a brief his- 
tory of crystal; a reference table on the choice of wines 
to accompany a meal; a chart showing the correct usage 
of crystal stemware; a table showing the capacity of dif- 
ferent types of stemware; a description of the more 
important kinds of china; general rules for table service 
and appointments, and suggestions for special occasions. 

Maier & Berkele, Inc., has put china and crystal back 
on the profit-shelf of the retail jewelry store . . . and 
intends tu |:eep them there. Mr. Maier has gotten behind 
china and crystal vigorously with displays, lectures and 


This illustration 
shows in detail 
how some of the 
tables were ar- 
ranged to display 
the china and 
crystal ware to 
advantage. 


W 


direct-mail booklets out of the ordinary run... with the 
result that he has put these two lines very much on the 
map in Atlanta and its surrounding territory. He has not 
been afraid of department store competition . . . rather, 
he has stocked lines of china and of crystal which will 
appeal to every customer, whether they want to pay much 
or little. He has followed a policy of matching up crystal 
and china with silverware, creating the patterns in his 
own shop where this was necessary. 

And he has kept his confidence in the jewelry store as 
the proper place for these items . . . the only logical 
place where the bride-to-be can go to match up or 
harmonize her silverware, china and crystal. What Mr. 
Maier and his advertising, display and sales forces have 
done to promote china and crystal along these new lines, 
any retail jeweler can do. For it isn’t a question of size 

. only of initiative. 














AMERICA'S 
TREASURE HOUSE 
OF GIFTWARE AT 


THE MERCHANDISE MART GIFT SHOW 


February 3-15 INCLUSIVE 


The Merchandise Mart is recognized by the industry 
as the nation’s giftware center because here are lo- 
cated permanently the nation’s foremost gift houses. 
You can’t consider your job complete without seeing 


these lines, and remember, in 
Chicago, most of these houses 
exhibit here exclusively. 

The Merchandise Mart extends 
a cordial invitation to you to make 
the Great Central Market your 
headquarters during the market. 

In addition to buying the newest 
and best in fast-moving merchan- 


dise, you will make valuable contacts with leaders 
of the industry and come away with new selling ideas 
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and suggestions for more profitable merchandising. 
Remember that the list of giftware firms permanently 
located in The Merchandise Mart is ‘‘the blue book”’ 
of the industry. Remember too that 95% of America’s 


glassware and a large percent of 
the china and pottery are perma- 
nently shown here, conveniently 


near all giftware exhibitors. 

Plan now to spend considerable 
time at this great giftware market. 
Reduced fares on all railroads. 
Write at once for registration 
blanks and complete information. 


THE MERCHANDISE MART 


THE GREAT CENTRAL MARKET ¢ CHICAGO 
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Gift and Art Merchandise in the 


Jewelry Store 








By STANLEY BRUSSEL 


President of Eastern Manufacturers and Importers Exhibit 


Tee factors of foremost 
importance stand out in connection with the jeweler’s 
gift and art department. ‘They are an atmosphere of ex- 
clusiveness and the general use of open display. ‘This 
means that, in the first place, the jewelry store should 
carry giftwares that are reasonably distinctive—items 
which are not found in every department store, novelty 
house and drug store in the city. Secondly, all merchan- 
dise should be readily accessible to customers who should 
be encouraged to browse around in the department. It 
should be out in the open, on tables or shelves, where they 
can feel it, handle it and inspect it to their heart’s content. 
Many giftwares are novelties and must be inspected at 
close range to be fully appreciated. 

Exclusiveness however, must not be carried too far if 
the department is to exert its maximum pulling power 
as a magnet for drawing people to your store. You cannot 
well ignore the popular novelties which people expect to 
find in any well-ordered giftwares nook. Also, you can- 
not ignore the desirability of having your prices on these 
items “in line’ with those of your competitors, out of the 
jewelry field. Otherwise, people may get the erroneous 
impression that prices throughout your store are unduly 
high. 

Most jewelry store gift and art merchandise, if care- 
fully bought can be exclusive—reasonably exclusive. Also 
it can be handled so as to seem even more exclusive and 
desirable. For instance, even though you may have 50 
or 100 of an article, it is not necessary that they all be 
displayed at the same time. By showing just a few of 
them at a time, you will be assured of having clean, un- 
crowded displays, and you will also be creating an 
atmosphere of exclusiveness. Settings can likewise be 
made to add greatly to the appeal of your giftwares. It 
is not enough merely to show them. ‘They must be dis- 
played in appropriate surroundings and the more pleasantly 
individualistic you can make them, the better it will be. 

A gift and art department stands or falls on the basis 
of its personality. Discriminating people like to buy 
where shopping is made easy and convenient—and where 
the atmosphere is in keeping with the merchandise. 

Among leading lines that have been sold with par- 
ticular success through the jewelers’ gift shops, the fol- 
lowing are noteworthy: china dinnerware, glassware, 
porcelain novelties, pottery, chromium, aluminum, silver 
novelties, animal figures, fine leatherware and leather 
novelties, lamps (in large volume), perfumery, card-party 
supplies and favors, and many others that come to the 
foreground from season to season. 

Jewelers’ gift shops distribute both domestic and im- 
ported wares, from the moderately priced grades all the 
way to the finest obtainable in their respective lines. 
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It should be noted, moreover, that some of the largest 
and finest jewelry stores of today owe their success to 
having practically become gift shops a generation ago. 
Their proprietors realized that a greater diversification 
of stock was essential and took this step before the rank 
and file. Next came the specialty type of gift shop and 
then, within the past ten to fifteen years, introduction of 
gift lines by thousands of jewelers who had awakened to 
the limitations of too restricted stocks and the need of in- 
creasing customer contacts. 

There can be no doubt that the jewelers’ gift shops 
have come to stay as a permanent feature in this field of 
retailing. It is fully true that among the jewelers, with 
their established stores and high prestige, lies the greatest 
and most stable market for the importer or manufacturer 
of art and gift goods. 

Estimate of the volume of business in dollars is a prac- 
tical impossibility. This is due to lack of separation in 
the jewelers’ own records and because it is difficult to 
draw the line of demarcation between the gift goods and 
the jewelry goods with any degree of precision. Silver 
and plated novelties, low-price clocks, glassware, china, 
leatherware, and miscellaneous art objects may be sold 
in either the jewelry or gift department, or both, accord- 
ing to the quality of the article, the standing, merchan- 
dising methods and general policy of the store. Likewise 
manufacturers and importers distribute to both jewelry 
and other outlets. 

It is nevertheless true that the part of the retail jew- 
eler’s business which now consists of these “allied’’ lines, 
as contrasted to the old-time staples, runs into many mil- 
lions of dollars per annum. ‘The business is growing 
steadily. As already stated, retail jewelers make up a 
large proportion of the total number of retail outlets for 
the manufacturers and importers of such goods. 

And in closing, permit me to call your attention to the 
fact that at the forthcoming Eastern Manufacturers and 
Importers Exhibit at the Palmer House, Chicago, you will 
find a jewelers’ headquarters where through the coopera- 
tion of THE JEWELERS CiRCULAR-KEYSTONE an expert 
on gift merchandise will be in attendance to guide you 
and give you such information as to what to buy and 
where to buy it. 














“Be sure to see our exhibit at 
the New York Gift Show. It’s 
going to be the biggest 
and best yet.” 














“You'll be seeing me. 
That's one show I 
never miss.” 


















NEW YORK GIFT SHOW 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


FEBRUARY 24TH TO 28TH INCLUSIVE 


All over America buyers are planning now 
to attend the New York Gift Show in 
February, for it’s America’s greatest gift- 
ware exhibit. More than 300 exhibits of 
best sellers for Spring and Summer sales 
and profits—all displayed conveniently on 
3 floors to save you time and money. 





GEORGE F. LITTLE MANAGEMENT 
220 Fifth Avenue New York 


Sponsored by the National Gift and Art Association 
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Outline History of Waterford Class 


Decorative Cuttings of Original 
Irish Factory Survive Changing Tastes 


By C. L. ROOS 


of the W. E. Lindman Co. 


Waterford glass, called the 


most beautiful of cut glass, was first made at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. The forms and the decora- 
tive cuttings of the old Irish factory survive today in many 
antique pieces and in good reproductions. ‘The weighty 
substance and wealth of ornament characteristic of 
Waterford which made for its popularity a century ago are 
bidding once more for favor in the American market. 
Jewelers of this country use the best in old Waterford 
design and decoration and are manufacturing fine glass 
for a trade that asks for the best of the products used by 
early America. 

Waterford glass is popular in Europe and America 
because of its color, which is peculiar to the product. 
Though in modern times the art of coloring glass has 
been brought to a high point few have succeeded in en- 
dowing glass with that elusive tint of true Irish glass. 
The steel-gray blue of Waterford is due probably to some 
impurities in the metal or a touch of cobalt. 

The Waterford product was so popular until the time 
when the factory went out of business that hundreds of 
thousands of pieces were brought here. From 1780 on- 
ward, the year when the company was at the height of 
‘its craft, Ireland exported a great deal of this glass. In 
1801 there were 111,000 drinking glasses alone sent by 
the Waterford company to America and other parts of 
the world. The Waterford house and other factories 
at Belfast, Cork and Londonderry using the same designs 
and decorations catering to the English and American 
markets carried out the forms then in vogue. 

The deep cuttings in Waterford glass, the angles and 
spikes are often so sharp that to grasp the glass tightly 
is to cut oneself. The cuttings consist of deep diamonds 
covering the entire surface fashioned in a variety of 
points. ‘The strawberry diamonds are cut flat and later 
very finely diamond cut on each flat surface. The chequer- 
ed diamonds have.four cuts on each flat surface and 
sometimes the diamonds are cross cut. Bands going 
around a piece are often superimposed with diamond cuts 
and the diamonds are sometimes combined with lozenges 
and stars. Small grooves regularly arranged upon an 
article are called “splits.” Many upright flutings and 
pillars or pillars with arches, stars, splits and rows of 
semicircles are found on Waterford glass. “Blazes” are 
slanting lines used to aid refraction, while other cuttings 
to make the glass more brilliant are festoons, fans, hob 
nails, printies, pomegranates and basket weaving. Some- 
times gilding was applied to make the glass even more 
decorative. 
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C. L. Roos 


Aside from its ornamental qualities the original Water- 
ford glass was distinguished from its contemporary Eng- 
lish and foreign glass by the heaviness, the absence of 
sand, its curious color, a peculiar cloudy “bloom” that 
sometimes formed a rainbow band about the piece, and 
its throbbing ring. 

Glass of every possible kind and cutting was made at 
Waterford from 1729 until 1851. Glass making, enamel- 
ing and even mosaic work were carried on in Ireland in 
the eighth century. They were introduced probably by the 
Phoenicians, who learned the art from the ancient Egyp- 
tians. However, there is no record of glass making, even 
common window glass, between the eighth and the seven- 
teenth centuries. 

In 1675 Waterford, Ireland, was given permission to 
import glass and the craftsmen tried to imitate the works 
of continental houses. By the eighteenth century fac- 
tories were in existence in Dublin, Cork, Belfast, Lon- 
donderry and Waterford. These factories were endowed 
sometimes by universities and other philanthropic agents, 
grants from Parliament often being necessary for their 
success. 

When by the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Waterford factory was producing its celebrated cut glass 
and carrying on a flourishing domestic and foreign trade 
other Irish factories adopted the name of Waterford for 
their products, for it became a good selling name. Indeed 
the wares of Waterford and other Irish houses, especially 
those of Cork, are often interchangeable. Each factory 
used the decorations and designs employed by the others 
and workmen changing factories frequently carried their 
art with them. 

Joseph Harris, who, at the beginning of the century, 
supplied all persons ‘“‘with all sorts of flint glass, double 
and single, also garden glasses, vial and other green glass 
ware,” was the first Waterford glass manufacturer. About 
a half century later George and William Penrose estab- 
lished a glass manufacturing plant in the city. They 
made a complete assortment of flint glass of “as fine a 
quality as any in Europe, having a large number of the 
best manufacturers, cutters and engravers.” ‘The Pen- 
rose family sold the glass works to James Ramsey, Jona- 
than Gatchell and Ambrose Barcroft in 1799. The three 
partners carried on the business until 1801, when Jona- 
than Gatchell became sole owner. The firm was the 
property of his descendants until 1851, when the com- 
pany went permanently out of business. 

Graceful water jugs cut into set or deep ringed in- 
cisions with massive leaves or panel cuttings around the 

(Please turn to Page 73) 
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Every one of the thousands of NORMA 4-COLOR 
Pencils that were purchased as Christmas Gifts is a 
“silent salesman” for NORMA Dealers. Owners are 
always proud to demonstrate NORMA—and to see 
this fascinating writing instrument in action is to want 
one. That's why NORMA is a year-round sales item— 
a continuous PROFIT BUILDER. 

Many of your customers who weren't lucky enough 
to receive NORMA this Xmas will gladly spend 
“Christmas Money” to buy one now. 

Also suggest NORMA as the ideal gift for boys 
and girls going back to college. 

For full particulars address: 


WHITE POTTERY BOOK ENDS 
6” high $4.80 Dozen 








No. 3230 
OO  —— NORMA PENCIL CORPORATION 
$4.80 Dozen Sets 150 Broadway, New York City 
Write for Catalogues—See us at the Shows 
Over 2000 New Gifts on Display Western 
EDWARD P. PAUL & CO., INC. Bi ar ee er 
(Established 1898) 704 Market St. 
1133 Broadway, near 26th St.,. NEW YORK, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 


























AT YOUR SERVICE— 


A New York Buying Association com- 
posed of Retail Jewelers to buy for and 
CHASE service Jewelers’ Gift Departments. 





waeeme=furnishes every service that your own 


C H 4A S E C H R 0 M x u M IT buying office could possibly give. 


—tells you where to buy, what to buy, 


Don’t fail to see the fascinating new prod- how to buy. 

ucts by Chase in this year's Mid-Winter —attends to the prompt execution of all 
Gift Shows. Invitingly priced . . . smartly gift orders placed, whether large or small, 
styled... these brilliant new items in brass, and supervises their shipment. 

copper and chromium are slated to be the —furnishes needed information on mar- 


ket trends and conditions, what goods are 
selling, and buying opportunities that 
offer special advantages. 


AND THROUGH CO-OPERATIVE BUYING BET- 


season's high spots in gift and table ware. 
You'll find them profitable and worthy 
additions to the line that’s winning big- 


Se a TER PRICES CAN BE EFFECTED WHICH WILL 
PERMIT SUCCESSFUL COMPETITION WITH 
CHAIN GROUPS AND DEPARTMENT STORES. 
Ae ls lll a Membership in this association must be selective— 
only one can be accepted from small cities and towns. 
nee ae VERE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA | The fee is modest, and based upon population. 
Feb. 3-14 Feb. 24-28 March 9-13 March 23-27 Full info tion can be had by writing 


Palmer House HotelPennsylvania HotelStatler Adelphia Hotel 


THE NATIONAL 


Pp: RETAIL JEWELERS BUYING ASSN. 
cuase 230 Sth AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
RICHARD LESLIE, Executive Director 
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Waterford Glass 


(From page 71) 


neck and diamond cuttings and flat flutings at the base 
were popular pieces. Sometimes even the handles were 
adorned with deep cuttings on the inside and a huge star 
was cut on the outside of the bottom. Salt cellars of 
Waterford glass were plentiful in this country, fruit 
dishes in basket forms, oval bowls on stems with turned- 
over edge, finger or sugar bowls had serrated edges and 
flat bases, ewers, compots, bon-bon dishes, decanters, des- 
sert services and drinking glasses were other favorite 
forms. 

Thanks to the far-sightedness and enterprising spirit 
of some of our specialist-importers, many of the best 
models in Waterford designs have been copied and re- 
produced. 

The 18th and 19th centuries were rich in design of 
artistic adornments for the home and no matter how 
modernistic the present times may become the art of the 
past two centuries will survive to give joy to thousands 
of art lovers. 

The reproductions are well made of fine glass and the 
shapes and decorations are exactly like the old Waterford 
glass. The fine jewelry shops specializing in exclusive 
glassware carry reproductions of Waterford glass in 
bowls, vases, decanters, goblets, wine glasses and complete 
table service, pitchers, compots, jugs and other beautiful, 
useful articles. 

Waterford glass reproductions are so good that they 


deserve almost the same respect as the originals as far 
as display in the jewelry shop. Reproductions may be 
shown on antique furniture and are most appropriate in 
that setting. This type of glassware will always be popular 
and have an appeal to those who love fine antique glass, 
and prefer reproductions of it to the modern design and 
type of glassware which is being produced today. 


In displaying reproductions of old Waterford glass 
the heaviness of this glassware must be taken into con- 
sideration. It is not wise to place it beside a display of 
fragile glass as both of the glasses will suffer in the eyes 
of purchasers because of the vivid contrast. Waterford 
glass is a glass with a romantic, historical background 
the story of which makes the selling of the ware a delight._ 


A word or two of the origin of some of the shapes and 
designs will do much to interest a customer and make a 
sale. Customers who purchase reproductions usually 
know something about the original pieces and like to be 
waited upon by interested and well-versed salespeople. 
Therefore salespeople should study their merchandise. 





The C. A. Schnack Jewelry Co., Ltd., 924 Third St., 
Alexandria, La., presented to Weiss & Goldring, Inc., 
golden keys on the occasion of the opening of the doors 
of the Weiss & Goldring establishment recently: The 
event created considerable local interest. Two grand- 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Morris J. Weiss opened the 
doors. The Weiss & Goldring store deals in men’s and 
women’s furnishings and piece goods and is in no way 
connected with the jewelry business. 








are sure to have. 


43 WEST 23rd ST., NEW YORK 








We Are Entering A Quality Market 


Don’t wait for your customers to ask for better merchan- 


dise before you buy it. Be prepared for the demand you 


Our new line of GLASSWARE and SILVER PLATED 
HOLLOWWARE for 1936 will be the better grade, at 
reasonable prices. It will be worth your while to inspect 


these new goods when our salesmen call on you. 


THE PAIRPOINT 
Factories: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


CORPORATION 


150 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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THESE LEADING LINES WILL BE ON DISPLAY 
AT THE MORRISON HOTEL 
FEBRUARY 3-14, 1936 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


SMITH METAL ARTS CO., INC 
Buffalo, New York 
WENDELL AUGUST FORGE 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 
TURNER ARTWARES 
Los Angeles, California 
WILLIAM BENBOW CO., LTD. 
Los Angeles, California 
THE TAYLOR, SMITH & TAYLOR CO. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
THE BRUSH POTTERY CO. 
Zanesville, Ohio 
THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY CO. 
Zanesville, Ohio 
M. FRED HIRSCH COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
THE WEIDLICH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
McCLELLAND BARCLAY ART PRODUCTS 
New York, New York 


PALMER-SMITH 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


KOKE-SLAUDT & CO. 
Lawson Clocks 
Los Angeles, California 


, MORRISON 


LEONARD HICKS, Managing Director 


YOUR INSPECTION IS INVITED 





HOTEL 


CHICAGO 


STETSON CHINA COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 

HAWKES GLASS COMPANY 
Corning, New York 


BERNARD RICE'S SONS, INC. 
New York, New York 


MARIMAC NOVELTY COMPANY 
New York, New York 


THE EDWIN M. KNOWLES CHINA CO. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 

THE CROOKSVILLE CHINA CO. 
Crooksville, Ohio 

JENNINGS BROS. MFG. CO. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

SEATTLE MERCHANDISE CORP. 
Seattle, Washington 

APOLLO SILVER CO. 
New York, New York 


APOLLO STUDIOS 
New York, New York 


INTERNATIONAL SHEFFIELD WORKS 
New York, New York 


WEIDLICH STERLING SPOON CO. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


A. C. THOMAS & CO. 
New York, New York 
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Gift Merchandise 
By JAMES M. PRICE 


INCE its inception little more than twenty years ago 

the gift and art industry has become a potent force 
in American business life. Annually millions of dollars 
are spent in this country in the purchase of objets d'art, 
jewelry, knick-knacks and the thousand-and-one items 
that influence the development of culture. 

While much of this merchandise is, because of its na- 
ture, sold mainly in gift and art shops, the jewelry stores 
and departments dispose of a vast quantity and conse- 
quently jewelers are one of the largest groups that attend 
the periodic gift shows. 

Each year more and more merchants have acquired the 





James M. Price, sales manager for the Merchandise Mart. 


habit cf attending these interesting market events, which 
are held regularly at several cities, because of the ad- 
vantages they give the alert merchant in getting the jump 
on his competitors. This year, because of generally im- 
proved business in all lines, it is expected that the market 
attendance and the amount of business transacted will be 
greater than for any other similar event in recent years. 

In the Merchandise Mart will be presented one of 
the most extensive collection of gift and art wares that has 
ever been assembled. More than 100 permanent tenants 
in the Mart will present their 1936 numbers. Each of 
these represent from 15 to 25 lines. In addition there 
will be a greater number of temporary exhibitors than 
for any other market ever held, judging from all indi- 
cations. 

The market will be held this year from February 3 to 
15, during which period the Interstate Merchants Council 
will have its semi-annual meeting in Chicago. Because of 
this it is expected that there will be approximately 50,000 
merchants from stores in all sections of the country in 
Chicago at that time selecting new merchandise, not only 
in gift and jewelry lines, but in nearly every other. 

More than 2,400 buyers from 38 states, the District 
of Columbia, Canada and Hawaii attended the gift mar- 
ket held in the Merchandise Mart in July. The shortage 
of gift merchandise which many retailers are feeling 
should bring more buyers to the market in February. 
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A. STANLEY BRUSSEL 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Direct Factory Representative of 
A NUMBER OF AMERICAN CREATORS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF GIFT AND ART GOODS 


Principal Among Which Are 
Arthur Armour Hand Forged Aluminum 
Franklin Die Casting Co. 
Mirro Novelty Co. 
Morton A. Netter Studios 


Hubley Manufacturing Co. 


D’Or Studios 





Our Full Lines Will Be On Display ~- 
At The 


CHICAGO GIFT SHOW—PALMER HOUSE 
N. Y. GIFT SHOW—HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
BOSTON GIFT SHOW—HOTEL STATLER 
PHILADELPHIA GIFT SHOW—HOTEL ADELPHIA 














We Will Display 
Our Quality Lines 
At the Gift Shows 


The Palmer House 
Chicago 
February 3-14 


The Pennsylvania 
New York 
February 24-28 


The Statler 
Boston 
March 9-13 


—° 


Permanent Showrooms: 
Mollie Boynton, Inc. 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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.E.LINDEMANN 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 








Aim for a Four-Time’ Turnover 
By R. H. Leslie 


HERE seems to be in certain 

quarters some doubt about the im- 
portance of “turnover,” and the part 
it plays in the merchandising of gift 
novelties and staples. 

It is often difficult for a jeweler 
of a gift shop to realize that it is 
better to sell merchandise at a loss 
and have money in hand than to have 
merchandise on shelves growing older 
each month and of less selling appeal, 
especially if they are novelties or sea- 
sonable merchandise. 

There should be a four times a 
year turnover. There is seasonable 
merchandise, for the four seasons, 
and a good jeweler will select stock 
for each season, sell the merchandise, 
buy stock for the next season, sell 
the merchandise and buy for the next 
season, etc. Just for example, sup- 
pose $100 is expended for new mer- 
chandise for the fall season. The 
greater part of this merchandise is 
disposed of, some at a profit, some at 
cost price and some at a slight loss 
because of poor judgment in the buy- 
ing of one or two items. Is it not 
better to get, say, from $125 to $175 
out of the sale of that season’s mer- 
chandise than to carry a lot of it over 
—the pieces on which no profit was 
made and those on which a loss was 
taken—than to have made only about 
a $100 on the gross sales because 
only merchandise was sold on which 
the full profit could be obtained ? 

It really is better to take the little 
profit and the loss, even, on some 
pieces and have the amount of money 
put into the spring buying or stock- 
ing, whichever you may call it, than 
not have that money to reinvest. Too, 
it is better to have made something 
on the merchandise bought for spring 
and thereby pay expenses and have a 
profit over the $100 invested than 
not to have that same amount to re- 
invest in the summer merchandise and 
maybe have a little more to invest. 

If the jewelers’ gift shop is a suc- 
cess it must grow in merchandise 
proportions. It must increase in stock 
valuation. Where one year only a 
dozen styles of, say book ends, were 
carried in stock, a few years later the 
same jeweler may have several dozen 
patterns and a reserve stock of one or 
two of each pattern. That requires 
money. The money must not keep 
coming out of the bank reserve but 
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Genuine Antique 
English Dilver 





Authentic Reproductions 
of Old Masterpieces 


Masterpieces of the craftsmen of 
yore — faithfully reproduced in 


Sheffield & Silver 


OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 
VICTORIAN PLATED WARE 


Inquiries and Requests 
for selections invited. 


l. FREEMAN & SON, INC. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 


23 Hatton Garden 
London, England 
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must come from the sale of merchan- 
dise. The increase in stock and valua- 
tion must come through the under- 
standing of turnover and the applica- 
tion of its principles. 

Every jeweler with a gift depart- 
ment carries staples. This is neces- 
sary. They are sold at times during 
the year and replaced by reorders. 
The quick sales in the shop though 
are from novelties, seasonable items, 
specialties for certain occasions. 

The clever jeweler can figure from 
last year’s experiences just about what 
stock should be carried in each of the 
seasons. Then that jeweler appears 
in the wholesale showrooms or gift 
shows with an eye out for merchan- 
dise, novelties, quick sellers for the 
next season. 

Jewelers seem to have the idea that 
the wholesale showrooms cannot be 
bothered with them—with their small 
accounts—with their petty selections 
of merchandise and with their re- 
orders. Here is where a grave mis- 
take occurs. The wholesale showroom 
is really very much interested. ‘The 
wholesale showroom would much 
rather have a customer four times a 
year than to write one or two over- 
stocking orders or orders for staples 
only, and trust to a catalog to sell 
some of the newer items which could 
have been seen and purchased by the 
buyer if reasonable buying were the 
rule. The showroom would rather 
take a fairly small order with the 
possibility of reorders spread over the 
months between the buyer’s visit to 
the showroom. 

These small orders, with reorders, 
and buying of more and newer nov- 
elties because of the turnover—the 
continual income of the shop—make 
the successful jeweler of the gift shop 
—and that shop the steady customer 
of the showroom. 

Showrooms cannot live on few or- 
ders which overstock jewelry gift 
shops. They live on the orders and 
reorders of shops where merchandise 
is conservatively bought and success- 
fully sold. Therefore, the wholesale 
showroom is not only an advocate of 
turnover but will take it with any 
buyer who is so inclined. 

The jewelry gift shop proprietor 
who watches the advertisements of 
large showrooms will notice that they 
advertise merchandise which can be 
sold most readily during the next 
three or four months. When there 
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are no special novelties the best sell- 
ing or popular staples are being 
brought to the attention of the jeweler 
gift buyer. The showrooms bring the 
coming season’s merchandise to the 
attention of the jeweler. The jeweler 
should buy seasonably and then he is 
in a position to sell reasonably, have 
a seasonable turnover and make an- 
other buying trip which will bring 
the shop’s stock up to the minute 
again. 

So carry a staple stock. Carry a 
seasonable stock which should be dis- 
posed of pretty well at the end of the 
season and the money available for 
the next season’s stock. 


oo 


New York and New Jersey Credit 
Jewelers Coordinate Advertising 
and Selling Efforts 


Efforts by the Associated Credit 
Jewelers of New York and New Jersey 
to regulate advertising and selling by in- 
stalment jewelers proved successful dur- 
ing the holiday period, except in a few 
outlying districts, according to William 
Wagner, executive secretary of the or- 
ganization. In New York City and New- 
ark, N. J., credit jewelry advertising in 
newspapers ranked high for straight- 
forwardness. Loss leaders were not used 
and advertisements carried such qualify- 
ing phrases as “Diamond illustrations en- 
larged to show details,” “Watch illustra- 
tions reduced,” and “Extra Charge for 
credit.” 

“The type of advertising used by 
credit jewelers has drawn favorable 
comment from many sources,” said Mr. 
Wagner. “The results achieved were 
made possible through the fine coopera- 
tion received from the advertising de- 
partments of daily newspapers, the large 
watch companies, including Hamilton, 
Bulova, Elgin and Gruen, and_ the 
jewelers themselves. 

“The coordination of effort has re- 
sulted in establishing a mark to aim at 
in the future. It was to be expected that 
the regulation would break down here 
and there, but it is gratifying that in 
localities where they did not hold the 
responsibility rests mainly with credit 
jewelers who do not belong to the as- 
sociation and with cash jewelers who 
turned credit jewelers over night and 
sought to benefit at the expense of as- 
sociation members. 

“Measured in dollars and cents, the 
members of the Associated Credit Jewel- 
ers of New York and New Jersey repre- 
sent about 90 per cent of all jewelry sold 
on instalments in this highly competitive 
trade area. Our members are obligated 
to abide by the prescribed regulations, 
but that does not mean that they cannot 
meet competition. That explains why 
association members in some localities 
disregarded some of the regulations for 
advertising and selling.” 
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EVENING 
RODALAC 
WOOD BEAD 
BAGS 





“nt 


Top—No. 5233 


An exquisite pearl and gold bead bag with 
beautiful rhinestone lift in frame. Silk lined 
with mirror enclo 


To Retail for $2.00 each 


Center—No. 2507 


A beautiful styled rodalac frame bag. 
Washable of course. Frame coin purse and 
mirror enclosed. White and assorted colors. 


To Retail for $1.00 each 
Bottom—No. 6224 
A high styled wood bead bag that’s prac- 
tical, cleanable and soft. Zipper across top. 


Purse and mirror enclosed. Colors: white, 
brown, navy, red and multi. 


To Retail for $3.00 each 


Send for Samples 


Large Assortment to Retail 
from $1.00 to $10.00 each 


Kaplan & Gordon Corp. 


6 West 32nd St. N. Y. C 














PERIOD REPRODUCTIONS 
in GLASS, PORCELAIN or METAL 
CUT & FROSTED ASTRAL GLOBES & 
PRISMS SIMILAR TO ILLUSTRATION 
IN STOCK. ' 





“4802 4971 915-3524 


4202—Brass on Candlestick, 
11” high $8.00 Pair 


4971—9” Hand Vase. In Plain Milkwhite—Opaque 
Blue or Green Glass 8%” high ....... $1.50 Pair 


915—Astral Brass & Glass Lamp, 18%” high 
$12.00 each. 


See Our Line at the Gift Shows 
PALMER HOUSE, Chicago, Feb. 3 to 14. 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, N.Y.C., Feb. 24 to 28. 
HOTEL STATLER, Boston, March 9 to 13. 

Or Visit Our New York Showroom 
Catalog on Request 


PERIOD ART REPRODUCTIONS, INC. 
19 West 24th St., New York 


Marble Prism 











DIRECT IMPORTERS 


ANTIQUE SILVER VICTORIAN PLATE 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 
SHEFFIELD REPRODUCTIONS 
in a wide price range—sensibly priced 
We solicit your inquiries 





See our exhibit at 


EASTERN MANUFACTURERS 
& IMPORTERS EXHIBIT, INC. 
Room 810, Palmer House, Chicago 
Feb. 3 to 14 inclusive 
N. BLOOM & SON, LTD. 


42-44 W. 48th St., New York 
15 Norton, Folgate, London 














American Glassware Industry 
for 1936 
GREATER export market for 


America’s surplus cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat and meat products, so 
that American agriculture will have 
an income sufficient to help buy the 
full production of other American 
industries, is seen as an imperative 
need in a keen analysis of the glass- 
ware industry made by H. G. Dal- 
zell, Chicago manager of the Fostoria 
Glass Co. 

Mr. Dalzell’s statement was part 
of a general year-end industrial sur- 
vey made by the Merchandise Mart 
among nationally known leaders of 
lines represented there, seeking first- 
hand versions of the extent and im- 
port of 1935’s widespread business 
upswing, and a forecast for the future. 

The relationship of expanded ex- 
ports of United States agricultural 
surpluses to improved domestic busi- 
ness is shown in Mr. Dalzell’s state- 
ment which follows in part: 

“The glass manufacturer, not un- 
like other American manufacturers of 
commodities used in the American 
home, can look back over 1935 with 
a great measure of pride in his accom- 
plishment. 

“Extraordinary alertness to chang- 
ing tastes of the public, and _ bril- 
liantly creative efforts of American 
designers have constituted the domes- 
tic product’s chief—almost only—ad- 
vantage over foreign glassware pro- 
ducers. These are the bases for the 
industry’s pride in its 1935 accom- 
plishments. 

“The coming year will find the 
leaders in each field on their toes to 
hold the only advantage that will 
assure success. 

“From this fact arises the thought 
that when the bulk of our imports 
originated in Europe the value, be- 
cause of high labor costs, of those 
imports was five times greater than 
now, when they originate in the 
Orient. 

“Our artisans and designers now 
are turning out products that need 
bow to those of no other land in 
beauty and distinctiveness. And with- 
in the last year there has been a nota- 
ble upward surge in the American 
public’s demand for luxury glass 
items, an unmistakable indication of 
the general improvement in business 
in which the glassware industry ex- 
pects to continue sharing in 1936.” 
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By 


(Clelland Garelyy 


ALL METAL-ENGLISH OR 
VEROE BRONZE FINISH 


ASH TRAYS © CIGARETTE BOXES 
BOOK ENDS ® DESKSETS ® BOWLS 


*THIS SIGNATURE IDENTIFIES EACH 
ARTICLE AS CREATED BY THE ARTIST 


305 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


CUCKOO CLOCKS 











Established 1885 


Berger Clock & Novelty Co. 
69-71 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 
PALMER HOUSE 


Room 744 
February 3rd to 14th, 1936 
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Buying Wave Predicted 
(From page 35) 


still make it one of the top five per cent because they do 
half of the 61 per cent. 

Remember to employ emotional appeals in your ads 
rather than rational appeals; for a test of several hundred 
periodicals shows the majority of advertisers employ the 
former. They did the job because during the first half of 
1935 the American public spent $104,826,000 more than 
during the corresponding period in 1934. 

Consider expenditures for your local newspaper— 
radio—direct-mail and window displays—as a judicious 
investment rather than a necessary expense. 

Southern jewelers now in a solvent, progressive, and 
prosperous area ‘are no longer considered the “poor 
cousin” in Uncle Sam’s family. On the contrary, the 
South is leading the nation back to prosperity because 
their manufacturing industries never fell off during the 
depression to the extent manufacturing in the other sec- 
tions of the United States did. 

Business conditions, as this is written, indicate the 
January market will be one of the biggest in the history 
of home furnishings, housewares, major appliances, lamps, 
and china and glassware fields. 

Do some “housekeeping” in your store. See that fix- 
tures, Cases, counters, windows, and store front, ventila- 
tion and general atmosphere compare favorably with any 
shop in town. Women—whom the jeweler relies upon 
for business—notice these things. 

Let these truths govern your new year considerations, 
as salesmen solicit you showing 1936 contributions for re- 
placement in your stocks. 

From careful personal observation in the swankiest 
stores in the East, coupled with considerable correspon- 
dence from all states from which comparisons could be 
quickly drawn, the observer could only summarize con- 
ditions by giving this sincere advice. 

The big drive is on. All over the business battlefront 
captains of industry are swinging into action! ‘The pro- 
motion and advertising lieutenants are wheeling-up the 
heavy sales artillery, and gains are being made in every 
line—-new victories are being chalked-up in the steel, tex- 
tile, wool, cotton, motor-car, home-building, and other 
strategic sectors. 

Now is the time for the jeweler to blast through the 
enemy’s line—retrieve lost territory and entrench himself 
securely against any further attack. It’s his time to 
swing into action. 

Start your barrage with a salvo of direct mail—dis- 
plays of new goods—messages to your clientele. Let 
THE JEWELERS’ CirCULAR-KEyYSTONE tell you where the 
supply bases are. 


Set your sights! Get ready.... Aim... . and Fire! 





In an exchange of bullets, L. F. Kasper, a jeweler, re- 
cently routed four robbers who stole a number of watches 
left for repairs and some cash from his store at 3620 
Fulton Road, Cleveland, Ohio. Bullets from the bandits’ 
puns smashed three show windows but in retaliation the 
ieweler believes one of the bullets from his gun tore 
through the back of the bandit car. Whether this shot 
injured any of the robbers could not be determined as the 
robbers escaped. 
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Science has scored another 
success. Silver tarnish is now PREVENTED instead of 
REMOVED. 


Thousands of jewelers have discarded the old-fashioned 
polishing of silver. They have discovered the new, modern . 
way to protect their silver. They have discovered Silver 
Sentry. 


One Jeweler writes: “With your Silver Sentry our silver has 
now passed 2 months without the slightest deterioration.” 
Another: “Kindly send me one dozen Silver Sentry. The 
samples purchased in January have proven MOST satisfac- 
tory.” Still another: ‘““We have tried your Silver Sentry in 
our display case and found it VERY satisfactory.” 

Silver Sentry it NOT a polish, NOT a lacquer, and is NOT 
applied to silver. It is an odorless compound that absorbs 
the tarnish-causing gases in the air and thus PREVENTS 
silver from tarnishing. 

A single jar works effectively in the average size (5x 2x2) 
silverware drawer or chest. For the average showcase or 
display shelves 3 jars are recommended. Will last at least 
3 months. 


Order from your jobber or mail coupon to us giving his 


A change has taken place. 


tame. 





(Patented) 








P red, Tested and Guaranteed by 
Columbia Refining Co., Long Island City, N. Y. Established 1889 


Columbia Refining Co., Long Island City, N. Y., Dept. C-2! 
© Please send me............ trial jars (50 cents each). 
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self of receiving the full value 
send your sweeps to Gilbert of all precious metal contents. 
Cummins and Company. There © Make it a point to make a note 
you know it will be handled with to send your accumulation of 
caution by experienced work- sweeps to Gilbert Cummins and 
men. Further, you insure your- Company, today. 


GTebiviviins 


REFINERS AND ASSAYERS OF { . 
GOLD SILVER AND PLATINUM ane C eo. 


\ ONE NORTH EUTAW STREET, BALTIMORE slbiee” 
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Jewelers Report Business Gains 


Retailers from All Sections of the Country Enjoy Lively Holiday 
Trade—Survey Shows Increased Demand for Jewelry in 1935 


A survey made late last month among 
retail jewelers in all sections of the coun- 
try is not only encouraging for the fu- 
ture of the jewelry business, but is con- 
vincing, in one respect at least, namely, 
that the buying public is again becoming 
jewelry conscious. Outside of the Metro- 
politan area, few complaints were heard 
from jewelers who reported individual 
gains in the year’s business over 1934, 
ranging from two per cent to 50 per 
cent, while increases in the last holiday 
season varied from five per cent up to 
100 per cent. 

Business in the Metropolis was “spot- 
ty” and in many respects disappointing, 
due, in the opinion of many, to various 
causes such as department store com- 
petition and the activities of price cut- 
ters. Even in the face of this condition, 
the holiday business in this area jumped 
nearly six per cent over 1934, while for 
the year an approximate gain of four 
per cent is evident. 

Figured on a _ national scale, with 
Greater New York included in the per- 
centages, the jewelry business for 1935 
registered a gain slightly more than 13 
per cent. The holiday demand for 
jewelry store merchandise was phenome- 
nal in some sections, when compared 
with 1934, with the result that the busi- 
ness throughout the country scored a gain 
of over 16 per cent. Outside of the 
Metropolitan area the year’s gains aver- 
aged better than 14 per cent over the 
previous 12 months, while the holiday 
increase netted more than 18 per cent. 

A breakdown of percentages is in- 
teresting when it is considered that jew- 
elers in many states reported varying 
gains in holiday trade, but for the year, 
with few exceptions, indicated a fairly 
even increase in business all over the 
country. For example, Florida’s gains 
in holiday business ranged up to 100 

per cent, while Pennsylvania and Ala- 
bama jewelers reported seasonal in- 
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creases totaling 50 and 49 per cent re- 
spectively. Illinois was another bright 
spot on the national picture, jewelers 
in that state claiming Christmas gains 
of 35 to 50 per cent and increases in 
the entire year’s trade varying from 
16 to 37 per cent. 

California’s trade was consistent for 
both the holiday season and the year, 
the former showing an increase of 20 
to 22 per cent and the latter 15 to 20 
per cent. On the other hand, Connecticut 
presents an entirely different picture 
when it is realized that jewelers re- 
ported a 33 per cent holiday trade gain, 
but only a two per cent jump in the 
year’s business. 

As states, New Hampshire and North 
Carolina were the least encouraging on 
the reports received. Those New Hamp- 
shire jewelers who reported ran slightly 
behind in their recent holiday business 
compared with the 1934 season and 
showed only a five per cent gain in the 
year’s trading. North Carolina jewelers 
reporting claimed no gains in either the 
holiday or year’s business. Yet, on the 
other hand, South Carolina, a neighbor- 
ing state, enjoyed gains for the holiday 
season ranging up to 20 per cent and 
for the year up to nine per cent. The 
same condition prevailed in Massachu- 
setts where holiday gains registered in 
some instances as high as 48 per cent 
over 1934 and for the year 18 per cent, 
while in New Hampshire, an adjacent 
state, as pointed out above, the jewelry 
business was discouraging. 

Other states reporting holiday gains 
from 10 to 25 per cent and the year’s 
increase in business from 10 to 50 per 
cent include Louisiana, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas and Wisconsin. 

In the Metropolitan area the situation 
presented many confusing aspects. Along 
Fifth Ave., jewelry stores were fairly 
well filled with people for several weeks 
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prior to Christmas, but reports from 
some of these merchants indicate that 
they were disappointed with business. 
Some reported no gains over the previ- 
ous year, while others stated that their 
holiday trade was up not more than 10 
per cent. The absence of large pur- 
chases was noticeable in most of these 
stores, although some did complete siz- 
able sales. Diamond jewelry sold to 
some extent along the “Avenue,” but the 
demands were mixed. For example, in 
one store the calls were for watches, 
diamond clips and, strange as it may, 
charm jewelry. 

In several spots, not far removed from 
the “Avenue,” watch sales were re- 
ported as phenomenal. These included 
all types, from the really substantial 
timepieces for men, to the jewel studded 
article for milady. One house reported 
that the latter kind, ranging from $200 
to $300 in price, sold more readily than 
at any time since 1929. Yet while these 
jewelers’ sales in watches had jumped 
materially, they could report no gains 
in the year’s business. 

Complaints were heard from a num- 
ber of Third Ave. and lower East Side 
jewelers, many of whom claimed that 
their holiday trade did not reach one- 
third of what it was in 1934. 

In Brooklyn and the Bronx it was a 
slightly different story, insofar as the 
business transacted was concerned. They 
voiced the often heard complaint, though, 
about price-cutting activities, particular- 
ly on standard advertised items, espe- 
cially watches. Some Brooklyn jewelers 
reported no gains for either the holiday 
season or the year, while others show 
holiday increases from 15 to 20 per cent 
and for the year about 10 per cent. 

In the Bronx, as in Brooklyn, a 
slight gain was noted, with the greatest 
demands centering on watches and dia- 
mond jewelry. When final figures are 
compiled, Bronx jewelers report that 
they will probably show a gain for the 
year of about 10 per cent and for the 
holiday, approximately five per cent. — 

ispatches from Canada indicate that 
a feature of holiday trade and the year 
was the turnover in jewelry, particularly 
in Toronto and Montreal. 








“| RESOLVED 


BE IT RESOLVED, That during 1936 every jeweler will obtain the largest possible 
return from old jewelry, scrap, filings and sweeps by keeping in mind always that 
a reliable dealer is his only guarantee of correct quality test, accurate weight and the 


highest cash price consistent with the current market value of precious metals, 


All shipments made to us are held 
intact until our estimates are approved, 














riers Kastenhuber & Lehrfeld 


ace a ogo 24. JOHN ST. NEW YORK 


ONLY PROTECTION 
Strictly Smelters and Refiners of Precious Metals——NOT Manufacturers of Jewelry. 




















To EVERY Retailer In EVERY Town 


Your Show Windows—would they sell more if you had time to give them your 
personal attention? 


It is a recognized advantage to have someone in your own organization who can 
be entrusted with building Sales through Better Windows. 


Why not enroll your most likely employee in a practical, scientific training course 
in Window Display? The next course begins on January 13th. 


The School is under the direction of Polly Pettit, formerly Display Manager of 
Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham. 


Send for Folder 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DISPLAY 


R.C.A. BUILDING ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
ClIrcle 6-3460 New York City 
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Gems Imported During October 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12—Another 
increase in the importations of diamonds 
js shown in figures released for the month 
of October by the Division of Foreign 
Trade Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce. This is the fourth consecu- 
tive month that imports of gems have 
jumped, the total for October reaching 
$2,421,461. Compared with September 
when the figures totalled $2,173,022, an 
increase of nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars is indicated, while a comparison 
with July shipments shows a jump of 
more than $900,000. In October, 1934, 
imports of diamonds, rough and cut, 
totalled only $1,048,804. 

As usual, diamonds cut, but not set, 
represented the bulk of these imports in 
October, the total being $2,098,644. The 
balance of $322,817 constitutes rough or 
uncut diamonds shipped to the United 
States in October. 

Our greatest source for these gems was 
Belgium, which shipped. cut but unset 
diamonds valued at $1,479,113 and rough 
and uncut gems invoiced at $109,943. 
Ranking second among the imports of cut 
diamonds for October was the . Nether- 
lands, which sent here gems appraised 
at $585,069, while the United Kingdom 
sent the second large shipment of rough 
stones, these having a value of $87,864. 
In the same month the imports of glaziers’ 
diamonds into this country totalled 
$367,758. 

Imports of pearls in October reached 
$69,659 and in the same month we re- 
ceived rough precious and semi-precious 
stones totalling $725. Precious and semi- 
precious stones, cut but not set, brought 
here in the same month had a value of 
$114,217. Other imports included imita- 
tion gems (except opaque gems) $203,394 
and opaque gems and imitation pearls, 
$2955. 


Committee Named to Study Appren- 
tice System in New England 
Jewelry and Silverware Centers 


Provipence, R. I., Dec. 15—The lack 
of expert labor in industry, including 
the manufacturing jewelry and silverware 
trades, is to be given consideration by 
a committee appointed by the New Eng- 
land Manufacturing Jewelers’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Association and the Metal Find- 
ings Manufacturers’ Association. Both 
organizations, composed of manufactur- 
ing jewelers or those allied with the in- 
dustry, have taken steps toward the re- 
sumption of the apprenticeship system as 
a source of supply for more skilled help 
in the industry. 

The committee, which will study the 
subject and report a workable appren- 
ticeship "system for trade adoption, is 
theaded by George W. Jenckes, manager 
of the D. M. Watkins Co., this city. Other 
members of the committee will include 
George Reuckert, president of the Reuck- 
ert Mfg. Co., Providence; Arnold Ander- 
son, Evans Case Co., North Attleboro; 
Leonard Lamb, Simmons Chain Co., Attle- 
boro, and W. C. Hendrickson, Uncas Mfg. 
Co., Providence, representing the New 
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England Manufacturing Jewelers’ and 
Silversmiths’ Association, and Frederick 
A. Ballou, jr., B. A. Ballou & Co., Inc., 
Providence, and Frank Farnham of the 
Jewelers’ Supply Co., also of this city, 
representing the Metal Findings Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Look Out for This Woman 


The Jewelers Security Alliance is offer- 
ing a reward of $100 for the arrest and 
conviction of a woman who recently 
stole a ring worth $600 from a New York 
jeweler. She uses many aliases and is 
described as a German, between 45 and 
50 years old, five feet three inches tall 
and weighing from 150 to 160 pounds. 
This woman is inclined to be stout, has a 
medium complexion, chestnut-gray hair, 
light brown eyes, talks with a German 
accent and wears a brown suit or coat. 

Her method of operating is to substi- 
tute a cheaper ring for a more valuable 
one and in some instances may also 
“switch” the jeweler’s tags on the rings. 
She may also request to see some matched 
sets of wedding rings and solitaires or 
unset mountings and loose stones. Jew- 
elers are warned to be on the alert for 
this woman and should she appear notify 
the police or the Pinkerton National De- 
tective Agency. 

The ring stolen from the New York 
jeweler was platinum and contained a 
center stone weighing 1.37 carats. Two 
stones on each side of the center gem 
have a total weight .40 carats. The 
ring bore the scratch mark 5323. 


American Gem Society Guilds and 
Study Groups Schedule Meetings 
for January 


The American Gem Society announces 
the following list of guild and study 
group meetings to be held during Janu- 
ary: 

Jan. 7—Metropolitan Chicago Chapter 
under the leadership of Dr. A. J. Wal- 
cott at the Illinois Room, Palmer House; 
Boston Study Group—under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Edward Wigglesworth at 
the Boston Society of Natural History. 

Jan. 10—New Jersey Study Group— 
under the leadership of Dr. A. C. Haw- 
kins. N. Ohio Study Group under leader- 
ship of Professor Richard Barrett of Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland. 

Jan. 16—Eastern Pennsylvania Study 
Group under the leadership of Dr. 
Samuel G. Gordon at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia; Wis- 
consin Study Group under leadership of 
Dr. A. J. Walcott, to be held at Pfister 
Hotel, Milwaukee. 

Jan. 27—Washington, D. C., Study 
Group at Raleigh Hotel under leadership 
of Dr. W. F. Foshag. 

The Tri-State Study Group will meet 
in Pittsburgh under Prof. R. E. Sherrill, 
but no date has been definitely set. The 
Cincinnati Study Group will also meet in 
January, but the exact date has not been 
determined 
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Elwin A. Potter 


ATTLEBORO, Mass., Dec. 7—The funeral 
of Elwin A. Potter, for many years en- 
gaged in the business of refining gold 
and silver, was held this afternoon, with 
services conducted by the Rev. James W. 
Leonard. Burial was at North Scituate, 
R. I. A number of representatives of 
the jewelry industry were in attendance. 

Mr. Potter, who was in his 64th year, 
died suddenly at his home, 15 Garden 
St., from a heart attack on Thursday, 
Dec. 5. Although he had been in failing 
health for several years, he had contin- 
ued actively at his business. 

A native of North Scituate, he was 
born Nov. 17, 1872. After attending pub- 
lic schools he learned the jewelry business 
and later devoted his attention to the 
refining of gold and silver. 

For the past seven years he had oper- 
ated the refinery of Elwin A. Potter & 
Sons, prior to which he had been asso- 
ciated with George M. Baker of Provi- 
dence in a refinery on Dunham St., this 
city, under the style of the Baker & Pot- 
ter Refinery. He was a member of the 
various bodies of the Masonic frater- 
nity, the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows and Knights of Malta. 

He is survived by his widow, five 
daughters and three sons. 





Charles C. Champenois 


Charles Coit Champenois, until his re- 
tirement many years ago, a member of 
the firm of Champenois & Co., manufac- 
turing jewelers, Newark, N. J., died 
recently at the home of his sister, 375 
Mount Prospect Ave., Newark. He was 
in his 85th year and had been ill for 
six months before he died. 

Mr. Champenois was one of the foun- 
ders of the Jewelers Security Alliance 
and served as its first secretary for sev- 
eral years. From 1884 to 1916 he con- 
tinued as a member of the executive 
committee of the Alliance and from 1916 
until 1926 served as second vice-presi- 
dent of the organization when he retired. 

The firm of Champenois & Co. had 
been founded by his father. For 50 
years Mr. Champenois had been a mem- 
ber of Kane Lodge 55, F. and A. M. 

Surviving are a son, Charles Edgar 
Champenois, and one sister, Mrs. Charles 
R. Hedden. 


Metropolitan Retail Jewelers 
Association Elects Officers 


The Metropolitan Retail Jewelers As- 
sociation elected officers at its last meet- 
ing of the year held in the Commodore 
Hotel, New York, on the night of Nov. 
26. Plans were also outlined for the 
annual banquet of the organization to be 
held Sunday night, Jan. 19, at the Hotel 
New Yorker. 

H. Goldschmidt was reelected presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. Miller, vice-president, Sam 


. Horowitz, financial secretary, Richard 


Meiser, secretary, and Max Wexler, 
sergeant at arms. Those chosen to serve 
on the board of directors include Henry 
Astor, Sol Reichgott and Leo Rackoff. 








Boston Jewelers’ Club to Hold 
Annual Banquet Feb. 8 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 2—The annual 
banquet of the Boston Jewelers’ Club will 
be held Saturday night, Feb. 8, at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel. The club officers 
and members of the board of directors 
will constitute the banquet committee. 

A. G. Sweetland has been designated 
as chairman of the reception committee 
and will be assisted by E. W. Kirby, C. 
A. Housman, F. G. Thurber, E. C. Horn, 
L. C. Graham, B. D. Shreve, A. S. Kelley, 
F. T. Widmer, F. W. Goudey, S. W. 
Higgins, W. H. Harber, E. C. Reed, 
C. S. DeYoung, George Schuetz, Sturgis 
Rice, Lawrence Percival and J. Gould 
Cook. 

The officers of the club for 1936 are 
James Kingman, president; Henry R. 
Arnold, vice-president and Albert R. 
Kerr, secretary-treasurer. The board of 
directors will include Edward D. Cole, 
Arthur M. Horne, Carl F. Lawton, 
Edward A. Martin, James H. Parks and 
William L. Stone. 





New York Supreme Court Reverses 
Lower Tribunals’ Decisions in Test 
Case Involving Insurance Covered 

by Jewelers’ Block Policy 


A decision of the Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court, handed 
down June 21, 1934, which at that time 
established a precedent vitally affecting 
all jewelers’ block policies, was upset in 
a recent opinion by the Court of Appeals 
of New York State. f 

The action on which the Appellate 
Division ruled was a test case instituted 
by Godfrey Abrams, wholesale jeweler 
and diamond merchant of New York, 
against the Great American Insurance 
Co., New York. This Appellate Court 
decision upheld a _ previous opinion 
handed down by Judge McLaughlin of 
the Supreme Court of New York when 
the jeweler sued to recover a claimed 
$15,186 loss as a result of the sale of 
merchandise on memorandum to a cus- 
tomer of the plaintiff. It developed at 
the original trial that the customer im- 
mediately took this merchandise and 
absconded with it to Europe where it 
was confiscated by the French Govern- 
ment for failure to declare it on entry 
into France. 

Disclaiming liability under one of the 
clauses of the policy dealing with “loss 
or damage or expenses by or resulting 
from theft, conversion or other act or 
omission of a dishonest character on the 
part of the assured or his or their em- 
ployees or any other person to whom the 
property hereby insured may be en- 
trusted by whomsoever and for any pur- 
pose whatsoever,” the insurance company 
maintained that this merchandise was en- 
trusted to the customer when it was de- 
livered upon memorandum, and conse- 
quently no liability devolved upon the 
company to pay for a loss of such char- 
acter. 

It was contended on behalf of the 
jeweler, that this provision did not refer 





to a loss sustained as a result of delivery 
of merchandise on memorandum and that 
such delivery did not constitute the en- 
trusting of merchandise to a customer; 
that the said provision referred to en- 
trusting of merchandise to an agent or 
an employee or a salesman of the as- 
sured. 

In its decision the Court of Appeals 
said in part: 

“If plaintiff entrusted the jewelry to 
xxxx, the transaction falls within the ex- 
ception, and the larceny or ‘theft’ or ‘act 
of a dishonest character’ by the person 
to whom the property was ‘entrusted’ is 
not covered by the policy. The language 
employed in the contract of insurance 
must be given its ordinary meaning, such 
as the average policy holder of ordinary 
intelligence, as well as the insurer, would 
attach to it. Such common words in the 
policy as ‘theft’, ‘dishonest’ and ‘entrusted’ 
cannot be deemed to have been used as 
words of art with legalistic implications. 
The exception in the policy does not in- 
clude such phrases as ‘common law or 
statutory larceny’ but the plain word 
‘theft. When the word ‘entrusted” ap- 
pears in the contract the parties must be 
deemed to have entertained the idea of 
a surrender or delivery or transfer of 
possession with confidence that the prop- 
erty would be used for the purpose in- 
tended by the owner and as stated by 
the recipient. The controlling element is 
the design of the owner rather than the 
motive of the one who obtained posses- 
sion. Because plaintiff was deceived and 
his confidence was abused, he entrusted 
his property to a thief. The meaning 
of the word as used in this contract is 
such ‘as common thought and common 
speech would now imagine and describe 
it.’ 

“The Judgment of the Appellate Divi- 
sion and that of the Trial Term should 
be reversed and the complaint dismissed 
with costs to appellant in all courts.” 


Christopher Staiger 


Christopher Staiger, founder of the 
manufacturing jewelry firm of Staiger & 
Sons, 527 Fifth Ave., New York, died 
Dec. 11, at Amityville, Long Island. 
Services were held Friday night, Dec. 
13, at the Peth Funeral Chapel, Brook- 
lyn, followed by burial on Saturday, in 
Evergreen Cemetery. Mr. Staiger was 
connected with the manufacturing jewelry 
business for 71 years and was 87 years 
old when he died. 

Born in Karlsruhe, Germany, Mr. 
Staiger came to the United States at the 
age of 14 years. Early in life he ven- 
tured into business on his own account 
under the name of C. Staiger. After sev- 
eral partnerships, first under the style of 
Staiger & Klitz and later Jung, Staiger 
& Klitz, he severed his connections with 
his partners in 1907 and established the 
present firm of Staiger & Sons, manufac- 
turing jewelers. In this business he had 
associated with him two of his sons, Wil- 
liam E. and Hugo M. Staiger, who have 
continued alone since their father’s re- 
tirement six years ago. At the time of 
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his retirement Mr. Staiger was active in 
the business and enjoyed good health un- 
til his death. 

Deceased is survived by five sons, Wil- 
liam E., Hugo M., Christopher C., Jr., 
Franz and Carl R., one daughter, Mrs. 
A. H. Stein, and five grandchildren 





Joseph J. White 


Provipence, R. I., Dec. 2—Joseph 
Julius White, president-treasurer of the 
J. J. White Mfg. Co., jewelers, 155 Pine 
St., died recently at his home, 102 Laurel 
Ave., this city, after a prolonged illness. 

He was born in Belgium, May 15, 186%, 
and came to this country as a boy with 
his parents. After attending the public 
schools he served an apprenticeship at 
the jewelry business and in 1896 estab- 
lished the J. J. White Mfg. Co. 

Mr. White was a member through his 
firm of the New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Association 
and the Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board 
of Trade. He was also a member of 
Providence Lodge of Elks, the Metacomet 
Golf Club and the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Besides his widow, Mrs. Jessie B. 
White, deceased is survived by two sons, 
Frederick B. White, vice-president and 
secretary of the J. J. White Mfg. Co., 
and Reginald J. White. 





Gemological Institute of America 
Names Two Certified Gemologists 


The Board of Governors of the Gemo- 
logical Institute of America announces 
that as a result of examinations, the Ex- 
aminations Board has authorized the 
issuance of certificates to the following 
who are designated as Certified Gem- 
ologists: 

George C. Barclay, Barclay & Sons, 
examinations conducted at the College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., 
and Paul J. Noack, manufacturing jew- 
eler, San Bernardino, Cal., examinations 
conducted at Gemological Institute of 
America, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Thieves Steal Jewelry Salesman’s 
Samples in Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 1—Albert E. 
Houghton, Jr., who covers the middle 
western territory for G. H. French & Co., 
sterling silver novelties manufacturers of 
North Attleboro, Mass., had his sample 
line, valued at $500, stofen from his auto- 
mobile in this city, the evening of Nov. 
25. 

Mr. Houghton had parked his car with- 
in a half block of the Hotel Detroiter, and 
while people were passing the thieves cut 
a hole in the top of the automobile, giving 
them access to his samples and personal 
luggage. 

G. H. French & Co. state that all sam- 
ples bear their trademark, and ask jew- 
elers to be on the lookout for samples of 
their manufacture offered in any unusual 
manner. By this means the thieves may 
be apprehended. 
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Massive vase made of 18k Canadian gold. It is 
a reproduction of an original vase Hall marked 
London 1771-2, one of the five pieces on per- 
manent exhibition in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London. It was presented to Her 
Excellency the Countess of Bessborough by the 
women of Canada. The vase was made by Henry 
Birks & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, Can. (See page 89.) 
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Above—A scene on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
following the installation of invisible glass at the 
store of Marcus & Co. 


Left—john H. Ballard who was 
elected president of the Bulova 
Watch Co. on December 5. He 
was first employed by the company 
26 years ago. (See page 86.) 





Soyuzphoto 

Jewelers in a workshop of the Russian Precious Stones 

Trust setting 8,000 Ural gems in the hammer and sickle 

emblems to be erected on the top of the towers of the 
Moscow Kremlin. 
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Above—A striking silverware window display at the store of the 
Rank & Motteram Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Yankee Clipper equipped with Gorham Co., hotel silverware, which recently 
blazed a new commercial air route between United States and China. 


















































































Robbers Steal Gold and Silver Scrap 
From Providence Factory 


ProvipENce, R. I., Dec. 10—Scrap gold 
and silver valued at $2374 was stolen last 
night by robbers who battered the door 
off a safe in the office of the Josiah 
Walsham Co., jewelry findings, 48 Dud- 
ley St. The metal belonged to the New- 
ark Emblem Co., of Newark, N. J., and 
had been sent to the local concern from 
which to produce findings. 

The office is on the second floor and 
robbers gained admittance through a rear 
door. Police officials described the safe 
as “old fashioned,” and said that the dial 
had been battered off apparently with 
sledges. After forcing the rear door, 
the robbers broke down a door leading to 
the shop on the first floor and, then had 
access to the stairs leading to the office. 
The gold stolen was valued at $2200 
and the remainder of the loot was in 
silver. 


A.N.R.].A. Names Standing 
Committees 


The personnel of most of the standing 
committees which will function during 
the 1935-1936 association year for the 
American National Retail Jewelers As- 
sociation has been completed by William 
D. McNeil, president of the organization. 
Several other committees, however, are 
still to be appointed and will be an- 
nounced later by the association. 

The chairmen of the committees so far 
appointed are as follows: Accounting, 
C. G. Ludwigs, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Co-Operative Advertising, J. B. Sylvan, 
Columbia, S. C.; Fair Trade Bill, Henry 
W. von Unruh, Cincinnati, Ohio; Finance, 
W. G. Frasier, Durham, N. C.; Inter- 
Trade Relations Council, Samuel Feld- 
man, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Installment Sell- 
ing, William Gibson, Chicago; Insur- 
ance, A. W. Anderson, Neenah, Wis.; 
Legislative, Wilson A. Streeter, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Membership, L. M. 
Campbell, Canandaigua, N. Y.; Mer- 
chandising, Raymond Hay, Coshocton, 
Ohio; Promotion and Publicity, Leo J. 
Vogt, St. Louis, Mo.; Research, Fred 
Pilcher, Mexico, Mo.; Silver, W. G. 
Thurber, Providence, R. I.; Trade 
Marks and Qualities, Arthur J. Sundlun, 
Washington, D. C.; Transportation, 
Chase Holland, San Angelo, Tex.; Watch 
Inspection, W. C. Donnelly, Baltimore, 
Md., and Wholesale-Retailing, Kenneth 
I. Van Cott,-New York. 


Albert F. Jahnke, Jr. 


RicHMonD, Va., Dec. 11—Funeral ser- 
vices for Albert Franz Jahnke, Jr., 75, 
well known here in the retail jewelry 
business, who died Sunday afternoon 
after an illness of about one month at 
his home in this city, were held yester- 
day morning from the Bliley funeral 
home. Interment was in Oakwood Ceme- 
tery, with Masonic rites. 

Mr. Jahnke was a native of Chester- 
field county, Virginia. His family is one 
prominent in business interests here for 








more than 80 years, his father having 
established a jewelry store in Richmond 
in 1852. In late years the business had 
been incorporated as Jahnke & Co., with 
A. F. Jahnke, Jr., as president. 

Mr. Jahnke was a past master of Lodge 
of Strict Observance, No. 207, A. F. & 
A. M., and was also a Knight Templar 
and a member of the Scottish Rite. 

Deceased is survived by two sisters 
and two brothers. 





Imports and Exports of Watches and 
Clocks During October 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10—Prelim- 
inary figures just released by the Di- 
vision of Foreign Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce indicate that in 
October we imported watches and watch 
movements valued at $653,465. As usual 
the bulk of these movements came from 
Switzerland, that country’s shipments 
to the United States being worth $651,- 
248. 

The value of watch parts brought into 
this country during the same month was 
$62,772, while jewels for movements 
were invoiced at $106,927. Imports of 
clocks and clock movements in October 
were worth $4,430 and clock parts, $4,906. 

Included among our exports during 
October were watches with jewels worth 
$432; watches without jewels, $19,567 
and parts of watches invoiced at $14,421. 
Our best customer for the latter was 
Canada, which country took watch parts 
valued at $12,747. 

Listed among other exports in the same 
month were mantel, novelty and wall 
clocks worth $4,179; one-day alarm clocks 
valued at $31,009 and other clocks and 
parts (except electric), $27,649. 





New Enterprises 


A new jewelry store has been opened 
at Greenwood, S. C., under the style 
of “Keese’s Jewel Box.” Walter H 
Keese, owner of this store, also operates 
units in Greenville and Anderson, S. C. 

Albert J. Taube of Sawyer, Wis., and 
George J. Bubnik, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
have opéned a jewelry store in the 
Stephan building at Sawyer. 

The O. F. Bale Co., chain jewelry 
store operator, has opened a new estab- 
lishment at 463 Broadway, Bayonne, N. J. 

A new jewelry store, operating under 
the style of the Strand Jewelry Co., has 
been opened at 1025 10th St., Modesto, 
Cal., by Elmer Lengel. 





Prices of Silver Bars 
U.S 


Government New 
London Assay Sell- York 
Date Official ing Price Official 
ie Aa 29% 67% 65 
SF Sees: 28% 67% 64% 
SS ea 26 62% 59% 
SS + eee 214% 53% 50% 


Platinum Market 


Platinum prices, as of Dec. 23, 1935, were 
officially quoted as: 


SPE aE ee ee $38.00 

Containing S59 Iridiam...........cce06 39.00 

Containing 10% Iridium............... 40.00 

| OS ee eer 60.00 

ES fee eh ak Soseers cereus e 24.00-25.00 
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Philip F. Sharick 


ASHLAND, OH10, Dec. 4—Philip F. Sha- 
rick, for half a century a retail jeweler 
of this city, died last Saturday at §¢, 
Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland, after a long 
illness. Funeral services were held yes- 
terday at the Methodist Church, followed 
by burial in the Ashland Cemetery. 

Born on May 19, 1862, in Mankin, Ohio, 
Mr. Sharick spent his early youth jn 
that place and in 1877 entered the jewelry 
business in West Salem. Three years 
later he engaged in business with his 
brother at Albuquerque, N. M., and after 
serving for several years as manager of 
stores in other cities of New Mexico re- 
turned to Ohio in 1885 and started the 
business in this city which he continued 
until March 1934 when he sold out to 
the present owner. 

Surviving are his widow, one daughter, 
two brothers and one sister. 





From Office Boy to President of 
Bulova Watch Co. 


A modern Horatio Alger story “From 
Office Boy to President” came to fulfill- 
ment Dec. 4 by the election of John H. 
Ballard to the presidency of the Bulova 
Watch Co., as announced by Arde 
Bulova, chairman of the board of the 
watch company, on the eve of Mr. 
Bulova’s sailing for Europe Dec. 5 on 
the Ile de France. 

Twenty-six years ago Ballard, then a 
16-year-old high school boy seeking his 
first job, was employed as office boy by 
the late Joseph Bulova, president of the 
watch company, who died on Nov. 18. 
Ballard’s entire business career has been 
with the organization of which he now 
becomes the corporate head. The watch 
company has grown from small begin- 
nings, founded in 1875 by Joseph Bul- 
ova, father of Arde Bulova, to an inter- 
national business with factories on both 
sides of the Atlantic, with thousands of 
employees and with sales agencies in 
every nook and corner of the United 
States and Canada. 

John H. Ballard, the new president of 
the company, was born in Brooklyn 42 
years ago, where he still resides, the son 
of the late John Ballard and Mary 
Maguire Ballard, and traces his paternal 
ancestors directly to English colonists 
who settled in Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia. 

Arde Bulova stated that although his 
father had expressed a wish that his 
one-time office boy should succeed him 
as president, Ballard by his experience 
ranging from office boy by progressive 
steps to general sales manager and vice 
president, which posts he now relin- 
quishes, is exceptionally well qualified to 
fill his new position. The officers, di- 
rectors and members of the organization 
are highly pleased with the elevation of 
the former office boy to the presidency. 
They feel that the company will main- 
tain its position as leader in the industry 
under the able guidance and experience 
of its young president. 
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Bandit Caught While Robbing Green- 
field, Mass., Jewelry Store 


GREENFIELD, Mass., Dec. 7—Charles E. 
Winslow, a clerk employed in the jewelry 
store of Edward H. Hollister in this 
city, not only frustrated a robbery at the 
store today but also caused the arrest 
of an alleged bandit, when he crept un- 
noticed from beneath a watch repair 
cage and ran next door to telephone the 
police. 

When a patrolman surprised him, the 
alleged bandit was herding Mr. Hollister, 
his son, Jack, and two customers in the 
rear of the store, while he ransacked 
the safe. The pistol he held in his 
pocket was a toy. The bandit failed to 
notice Mr. Winslow when he darted 
from the store. The robber was arrested 
and in his pockets the police claim they 
found $100 in cash. 





William F. Pohlmeyer 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 9—William F. 
Pohlmeyer, 65, veteran jeweler of this 
city, died at the Deaconess hospital De- 
cember 7 following a second mastoid 
operation. 

Mr. Pohlmeyer was a native Cin- 
cinnatian and had been in the jewelry 
business over half a century. As a youth 
he became an engraver with the Dueber 
Watch Case Co., then at Newport, Ky., 
near Cincinnati, where he worked 13 
years. In 1898 he started in business 
on his own account and was in several 
locations but during the last 16 years was 
located in the Palace Theater Building, 
E. 6th St. The business will in all prob- 
ability be carried on by his son, Wil- 
liam Earl Pohlmeyer, who had been as- 
sociated with him. He was a Mason, 
Elk and had been identified with a num- 
ber of business organizations. Mr. Pohl- 
meyer also served a term as trustee of 
the Cuvier Press club. 

Mrs. Pohlmeyer, the widow, one son 
and a daughter, Mrs. Donald Crosset, 
Ridley Park, Pa., survive. 





Pittsburgh Jeweler Beaten by Thieves 
Who Escape With Loot 


PirTspuRGH, Pa., Dec. 20—T wo youthful 
holdup men, each about 25 years old and 
wearing gray coats and hats, entered 
the jewelry store of Sable Bros., 925 
Liberty Ave., this afternoon and after 
slugging Julius Sable, the proprietor, 
made way with diamonds and watches of 
unestimated value. Mr. Sable was alone 
in the store at the time. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the street was filled 
with Christmas shoppers, the intruders 
escaped. 

The two men entered the store and 
said they were interested in buying a 
watch. The proprietor leaned over to 
take a timepiece out of a show case and 
as he did so, one of the thugs struck him 
over the left temple with a gun butt or 
blackjack. As Mr. Sable sagged to the 
floor, the bandits dashed to a safe in 
the rear of the store and filled their over- 
coat pockets with gems. watches, old gold 
and cash which were in trays. 
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As the holdup men disappeared through 
the door, the jeweler, though dazed, 
staggered after them and shouted to a 
corner policeman. The officer chased 
the pair to Duquesne Way, along the 
river, where where he lost trace of them. 

Leo Sable, brother of Julius who was 
treated at the West Penn hospital for 
his head wound, said the thieves made 
way wi'h considerable loot. 





State Associations Select Convention 
Dates 


Following the announcement that the 
American National Retail Jewelers As- 
sociation will hold its 1936 convention 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
the week beginning Monday, Aug. 24, 
State organizations throughout the coun- 
try are now setting dates for their an- 
nual conclaves. Those which have al- 
ready selected convention dates are as 
follows: 


Nebraska — Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, 
Feb. 11 and 12. 
California—San Francisco, Feb. 22 


(and possibly the day before). 
Minnesota—April 5 and 6. City to be 
selected. 
Tennessee Watchmakers and Jewelers 
Association—Knoxville, May 3, 4 and 5. 
Illinois—Decatur, May 3, 4 and 5. 





Committee Completing Plans for 
Banquet of Jewelers 24 Karat 
Club of New York 


Requests for reservations for the an- 
nual banquet of the Jewelers 24 Karat 
Club of New York to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Saturday night, 
Jan. 18, indicate that attendance at this 
affair will reach between 600 and 700. 
Only members and guests are permitted 
to attend this function and according 
to the committee, many out of town jew- 
elers, especially retailers, will be among 
those present. 

There will be no speakers but the 
committee is now completing an enjoy- 
able program of entertainment.  Sig- 
mund Cohn, who was elected president 
of the organization at a meeting held 
Dec. 27, will preside at the banquet. 

The banquet committee is headed by 
G. H. Niemeyer who is being assisted 
by F. A. Croselmire, Walter N. Kahn, 
Julius Kaufman, Albert Krolik, Raymond 
Mehrlust, Albert O. Osterwald, Reginald 
Reichman and John A. Sommer. 


William Jourdan Rapp, editor-in-chief 
of True Story Magazine will address 
the entire sales staff of Oneida, Ltd., at 
its annual sales meeting to be held in 
Oneida, N. Y., on Jan. 10. Mr. Rapp 
will outline the advertising the Oneida 
concern plans to carry in True Story 
Magazine and Liberty and also what 


these magazines will do through the col-. 


umns of THE JEWELERS’ CirCULAR-KeEy- 
STONE to emphasize to the retail jeweler 
what Oneida, Ltd., is doing in the way 
of national advertising. 
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George W. Korper 


George W. Korper, 527 Fifth Ave., 
New York, widely known as a dealer 
in pearls and precious stones and a 
fellow of the American Museum of 
Natural History, died at his home, 23 W. 
73rd St., Dec. 19, after a lingering illness. 
Funeral services were held privately, 
Dec. 22, at the Riverside Memorial 
Chapel and burial was in Cedar Grove 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Korper was born in New York 
City, Feb. 22, 1882. He was associated 
in business for some years with Adolf 
J. Grinnell, a dealer in American pearls, 
and in 1907 went into business for him- 
self. 

It was in 1920 that he was made a 
fellow of the American Museum of 
Natural History, to which in the same 
year he had given a collection of 37 
American and Oriental pearl shells. He 
was a member of the Jewelers’ 24 Karat 
Club of New York. 

His widow, Mrs. Pearl Michael 
Korper; a son, George W. Korper, Jr.; 
a brother, I. Korper, and six sisters sur- 
vive. His business will be continued by 
Mr. Korper, Jr., under the latter’s name. 





A.N.R.J.A. Files Briefs with Treasury 
Department Opposing Jewelry Tax 


Wilson A. Streeter, president of the 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., Philadel- 
phia and chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the American National Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association, has filed briefs 
with the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, D. C. These briefs were pre- 
sented to Treasury Department officials 
following Mr. Streeter’s personal appear- 
ance before them in Washington on Dec. 
10, at which time he offered verbal argu- 
ments to substantiate his claims. 

Among the major points covered in 
his verbal arguments and briefs were 
the following: 

That the taxable base of 60 per cent 
is at least 5 per cent too high; 

That college and school jewelry was 
made by the manufacturers who sold 
direct to the consumer and had no bear- 
ing on the present controversy; 

That there was no difference between 
the credit and cash jewelers so far as 
this law was concerned as the tax was 
on the manufacturers’ selling price; 

Since the Department did not dis- 
criminate between various classes of 
manufacturers aad compel uniform sell- 
ing prices, they had no right to penalize 
a retail manufacturer by the imposition 
of 15 per cent. 

It was further pointed out that the 
Department’s method of permitting the 
tax to be paid on articles costing less 
than 60 per cent of retail on 60 per 
cent of the retail price and compelling 
the addition of 15 per cent where the 
price exceeded 60 per cent of retail was 
unfair. 

In substance, it was contended, that 
confusion exists in the Treasury De- 
partment and among its agents and in 
the trade because an attempt was being 
made to do things not provided in the 
law itself. 
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Their advertising investments in Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone pages have brought them 
tangible, profitable returns .... and they are good enough to write in and tell us 
about it. 


Our mailbag brings us many letters like the ones illustrated, because advertisers are 
assured of results when they use this dominant jewelry trade publication. Widely 
read and habitually consulted, The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone ‘is the industry’s out- 
standing merchandising counsellor and buying guide. 


1936 is full of promise for the jewelry trade ... . better business, larger profits, 
greater opportunities for success. This publication leads the way to a new era of pros- 


perity .... use its advertising pages to achieve those contacts that will make your New 
Year a splendid one! 


The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone is the only ABC paid publication in the field. Its 
“Sterling Fine” circulation covers 925/1000 of the industry’s purchasing power. 


A CHILTON VU) PUBLICATION 
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239 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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The Lady Bessborough Gold Vase 


Canadian gold of 18 karat fineness 
was used in the massive vase made by 
Canadian craftsmen and presented re- 
cen‘ly to Her Excellency the Countess of 
Bessborough. The. vase is suitably en- 
graved on two sides and is a gift from 
the women of Canada. 

The vase measures 16% inches in 
height with a spread of 12% inches 
across the handles. The body, neck and 
cover are richly hand-chased with re- 
poussé Acanthus leaves. The cover is 
removable and is surmounted with a 
handchased Acanthus knob. The foot of 
the vase is spirally fluted with hand- 
chasing and the scroll handles are finely 
modeled and hand-chased with a foliage 
motif. This vase is illustrated on 
page 85. 


———_— 


William O. Sibert 


William Olin Sibert, for many years 
associated with the Bulova Watch Co. as 
a salesman in charge of the Philadelphia 
district, died Dec. 14 at the..Behjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, a victim 
of pneumonia. The body was interred 
in Arlington Cemetery, Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 16. 

The son of the late Major General 
William Lu‘her Sibert, one of the build- 
ets of the Panama Canal, Colonel Sibert 
was born in Bowling Green, Ky., Oct. 23, 
1889. He had resided in Glen Ridge, 
N. J., since 1928. Colonel Sibert was 
educated at the New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall, N. Y., and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and served overseas 
in the World War with the 77th Di- 
vision. Following the war he became an 
officer of the Chemical Warfare Service, 
and was associated with the Bulova 
Watch Co.’when he died. 

Deceased is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carson Sibert, one son 
and a daughter, four brothers and a 
sister. 


—— 


Harry L. Markham 


Provipence, R. I., Dec. 16—Harry L. 
Markham, active in the manufacturing 
jewelry industry of this city for up- 
wards of a quarter of a century, pre- 
vious to 1925, died suddenly from an at- 
tack of cerebral hemorrhage yesterday 
in the South County Hospital, Wake- 
field, R. I. He had been in apparent 
good health when stricken in his home 
at Tower Hill earlier in the afternoon. 

Mr. Markham was born in Providence, 
Sept. 6, 1875, a son of Luther F. 
and Alpha (Stone) Markham and after 
a public school education entered the 
jewelry manufactory of his uncles, Stone 
& Markham. There he learned the trade 
and later was promoted to superintendent 
of the factory which position he held 
for about 20 years, until the concern 
went out of business. He then established 
a factory for himself which he conducted 
for about five years when he disposed 
of it to engage in an extensive trucking 
business, from which he retired three 
years ago. 
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Through his firm he was affiliated with 
the New England Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers’ and Silversmiths’ Association, the 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
and the Providence Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

He is survived by two sons and five 
grandchildren, his wife having died two 
years ago. 


Jewelers Solicit Funds for New 
York’s Voluntary Hospitals 


Melville Untermeyer, 995 Fifth Ave., 
New York, has accepted the chairmanship 
of the Jewelry Division of the United 
Hospital Campaign Committee. Mr. 
Untermeyer heads a group of men com- 
posed of representative members of the 
New York jewelry industry who are aid- 
ing in the current campaign to raise 
emergency funds for New York’s vol- 
untary hospitals. 

Assisting Mr. Untermeyer on this com- 
mittee are Nathan J. Stern, vice chair- 
man; A. E. Arnstein, Arnstein Bros. & 
Co.; Howard W. Boynton, Handy & Har- 
man; Walter Eitelbach, Walter Eitelbach 
& Co.; Carl M. Fischel, Trifari, Kruss- 
man & Fischel, Inc.; Walter N. Kahn, L. 
& M. Kahn & Co.; Royal C. Linthicum, 
Buss-Linthicum-Thorson, Inc.; Arthur 
Lorsch, Albert Lorsch & Co., Inc.; Rol- 
land G. Monroe, Fifth Avenue Bank; S. 
C. Powell, S. C. Powell & Co.; Paul 
Rosier, Cartier, Inc., and Kenneth I. Van 
Cott, Marcus & Co. 

“It is the hope of the committee,” said 
Untermeyer, “that all in the jewelry in- 
dustry who have not as yet contributed 
to this worthy cause will not overlook the 
opportunity to lend their support to this 
fund. Checks should be sent to Gates 
W. McGarrah, treasurer, United Hospital 
Campaign Committee, 14 Wall St., New 
York, as soon as possible in order to com- 
plete subscriptions from the jewelry in- 
dustry.” 

Those who have contributed are as 
follows: 

$500—Cartier, Inc. ° 

$350—Handy & Harman. 

$250—Raymond C. Yard, Inc., Arnstein 
Bros. & Co. 

$195—Handy & Harman officers and 
employees. 

$100—Bulova Watch Co., Black, Starr 
& Frost-Gorham Co., Sigmund Cohn, 
Arthur Lorsch, Stern Bros. & Co., Charles 
L. Tiffany, Tiffany & Co., International 
Silver Co., Kastenhuber & Lehrfeld, Louis 
De B. Moore. 

$50—Julius Raunheim, Schless-Har- 
wood Co., Udall & Ballou, Harry Wins- 
ton, D. M. Michel, Brand-Chatillon Corp. 

$25—Belmore Jewelry Co., E. E. Frisch, 
Richard Goldsmith, William S. Hedges 
& Co., Oscar Heyman & Bros., Heller- 
Deltah Co., Frank Jeanne, Henry Lorsch, 
Marcus & Co., M. H. Shiman & Co., 
Trifari, Krussman & Fishel, Inc., Edward 


Van Dam, Justus Grun, Cohn & Rosen- . 


berger, Untermeyer-Robbins & Co., Louis 
Manheimer & Bros., E. M. Gattle & Co., 
Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried Schimmel, Walter 
Eitelbach & Co., R. Scherer, Cromur, Inc., 
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Jules Franklin, Jaskow Bros., Jacobson 
Bros., Joseph L. Herzog & Co., I. Stern & 
Co., Baker & Co., L. & M. Kahn & Co.; 
Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith, Buss-Linthi- 
cum-Thorson, Inc., L. W. Sweet & Co., 
and Joseph B Brenauer 

$20—Finkelstein Bros., 
Co. 

$15—Charles S. Crossman & Co., J. 
Freudenheim & Sons, Otto D. Wormser, 
Robinson & Sverdlik, J. B. Cooper & Son, 
J. & L. Hartzberg. 

$10—Chas. Adler’s Sons, H. & E. O. 
Belais, William S. Barthman, A. L. 
Brown, England, Klein & Levy, Hammel, 
Riglander & Co., B. F. Hirsch, Theo. A. 
Kohn & Son, A. R. Katz, David Kauf- 
man, Herman Kleinberg & Fils, William 
J. Lusk, Marcel M. Mirabeau, Leo Meyer- 
owitz, Jerome H. Oppenheimer, Reich- 
man Bros., William D. Rosenfeld, Charles 
W. Sommer & Bro., William S. Solomon, 
S. Hinman Bird, Leo Veit, David Weis- 
berger, Wolfsheim & Sachs, Melville 
Untermeyer, Walter Dreicer, Belgard & 
Frank, Goodfriend Bros., Charles H. 
Conant Bro., Eitelbach Bros., William 
Scheer, Mayers & Gordon, Joseph Rosen- 
berg, S. C. Powell & Co., I. Ollendorff Co., 
Maybaum Bros., James Robinson, B. Raff 
& Son, Simon Adler, Birnbaum-Pressel 
Co., and Bezetta Co. 

$5—Avvocato & Tuch, Blanchard & 
Co., De Luxe Clock Mfg. Co., P. Irving 
Grinberg, John Hall, R. G. Monroe, 
Joseph A. Stein, Abner Shaw & Co., 
William V. Schmidt & Co., Aaron Lauter- 
bach & Bro., H. L. Kreielsheimer Co., 
A. Jaffe & Son, S. Nathan & Co., George E. 
Sands, LaBelle Novelty Co., and Shiman 
Bros. & Co. 


A. Wittnauer 


———_——. 


William Comerford 


BuFFaLo, N. Y., Dec. 6—William Com- 
erford, reputed to be this city's first credit 
jeweler when he began many years ago 
to sell watches to railroad men on the 
installment plan, died last Tuesday of a 
heart attack and was buried today in 
Mount Olivet Cemetery. Death occurred 
at his date home, 47 Radcliffe Road. The 
Rev. Joseph Schimel officiated at services 
held this morning at St. Joseph’s Church, 
in this city. 

A native of Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Com- 
erford was educated in the schools of 
that city and Rochester after being affili- 
ated with the dry goods business in New 
York came to Buffalo in 1894. He im- 
mediately entered the retail jewelry 
business and after being located on S. 
Division St. for 17 yars moved to his 
present address, 43 E. Seneca St., where 
he has been situated for 24 years. Mr. 
Comerford was 71 years old when he 
died. He was a member of the Knights 
of Columbus. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Minnie 
J. Comerford, two daughters, a son and 
one sister. 


Martin-Forbes, Inc., wholesale jewelers, 
have moved from 56 Summer St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., to attractive new quarters at 
387 Washington St., Boston. 
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Man Killed Fleeing from Scene of 
Columbus, O., Jewelry Store 
Robbery 


Co_umBus, Onto, Dec. 9.—A young 
man described as a mental incompetent 
and a former patient of the Columbus 
State Hospital was shot and killed early 
last Friday morning while fleeing from 
the scene of a robbery committed a few 
minutes before at the store of Rogers & 
Co., credit jewelers, 15 S. High St. The 
loot taken from the window of the 
jewelry store after it was smashed, was 
later recovered, some of it being found 
in the pockets of the dead man, accord- 
ing to the police. 

A man who gave alarm to the police 
claims that he saw a man grab the 
jewelry from the broken window and 
flee. The police quickly picked up the 
fleeing man’s trail and after warning 
him to stop several times, Patrolman Lee 
Hoffman fired a shot into the back of the 
alleged thief who died in a parking lot 
at Wall and Chapel Sts. 





Jewelry and Silverware Imported 
and Exported in October 


WasninctTon, D. C., Dec. 12—The De- 
partment of Commerce has released a 
preliminary report listing the imports 
and exports of jewelry, sterling and sil- 
verplated ware for October. Gold and 
platinum jewelry imported during that 
month totalled $2425, with France send- 
ing us $2051 of this entire amount. Also 
in October we received cheap jewelry 
invoiced at $18,286, Germany account- 
ing for $5284 of this total. 

Importations of silverplated hollow- 
ware and flatware in October reached a 
total of $85,696, while all other silver- 
plated articles, except cutlery, received 
in this country totalled $15,227. 

During October we exported no fine 
jewelry, but all other jewelry sent out 
of this country in the same month had a 
total value of $151,315. Our sterling 
silver exports totalled $2451 while the 
silverplated ware sent to other countries 
amounted to $12,936. All other articles, 
including gold and pewter, exported dur- 
ing the month were invoiced at $9288. 





William M. McConahay 


Satt Lake City, Utan, Dec. 14.—Wil- 
liam M. McConahay, prominent local 
jeweler, operating a store at 64 S. Main 
St., for many years past, passed away 
at 3 p. m. today on the balcony of his 
establishment following a heart attack. 
He was nearing his 68th birthday. 


Mr. McConahay was born in Van 
Wert, Ohio. His father being a jeweler, 
he learned his trade under parental 
supervision. He came to this city at the 


age of 21, and seven years later opened 
a jewelry store on 2nd South. His busi- 
ness prospered and he opened a larger 
store in a better location at 44 S. Main 
St. A few years later his present store 
was opened. 

He had become nationally known as 
a collector of and dealer in fine cameos. 

He was a 32nd degree Mason, a 
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Shriner and a member of the Exchange 
Club. 

The survivors include his widow, Mrs, 
Ella Jorgensen McConahay, a son, Wil- 
liam C. McConahay, and two grand- 
children. His son has been associated 
with him in his business. 





Israel De Roy 


PittspurGH, Pa., Dec. 10—Israel De 
Roy, Pittsburgh’s oldest jeweler, died 
Dec. 6 at his home in the Schenley 
Apartments. He was in his 89th year. 
Only five weeks before, his wife, Mrs. 
Kitty De Roy, died. 

Although Mr. De Roy had spent three 





The Late Israel De Roy 


hours the day before his death, at his 
store, it is believed that the. passing of 
Mrs. De Roy, to whom he had been mar- 
ried for more than 65 years, hastened 
his demise. 

Israel De Roy, who spent 84 years in 
Pittsburgh, was born in Holland, where 
his father was a master diamond cutter. 
When he was five years old he came 
with his father to America and subse- 
quently settled in Pittsburgh, where the 
father established a small diamond busi- 
ness and taught his son the craft. They 
were three months sailing the Atlantic. 
Today, the firm conducts a credit jewelry 
business, with a large store in Smith- 
field St., operating under the name of 
S. H. De Roy & Co., and with a branch 
in McKeesport, Pa. 

Mr. De Roy was a member of the 
Rodef Shalom Congregation for 50 years 
and was one of the oldest members of 
the Knights of Pythias in Pittsburgh. 
Funeral services were held at the home 
of Emanuel De Roy, 5531 Forbes St., 
Sunday, Dec. 8, with Rabbi Solomon 
Freehof officiating, and were attended 
by members of the trade. Burial was 
made in West View Cemetery. 

Deceased leaves two daughters, Mrs. 
Abe Kempner, Little Rock, Ark., and 
Mrs. Max Michel, New York, and two 
sons, Samuel H. and Emanuel De Roy, 
partners in the present S. H. De Roy 
business here. 
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Frank G. Meyer 


Dayton, Onto, Dec. 2—Frank G. 
Meyer, for more than 50 years a retail 
jeweler of this city, who died recently 
following a stroke of apoplexy, was 
buried in Calvary Cemetery. 

Prior to suffering the stroke, which 
caused his death five days after being 
stricken, Mr. Meyer never missed a day 
at his business since he established it 
more than a half century ago. He was 
73 years old. 

Anative of Dayton, Mr. Mayer learned 
the jewelry business in Cincinnati under 
the tutelage of his uncle, John Bobe, a 
jeweler of that city. He returned to Day- 
ton in 1884 and opened his first store at 
35 S. Jefferson St. Moving at various 
times since then he finally located at 32 
S. Ludlow St., where he conducted busi- 
ness until his death. 

Mr. Meyer was a charter member of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles and was 
president of the Marquette Club. He 
was a member of the Sacred Heart 
Church. 

Deceased is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Ella M. Meyer, four daughters and 
a brother. 





New York Jewelry Salesman Victim 
of Robbery in Chicago— 
Six Indicted 


Cuicaco, Dec. 23—Sensational develop- 
ments have followed in the wake of a 
robbery committed here Dec. 8 in which 
Milton Jackson of Shiman Bros. & Co., 
manufacturing jewelers, New York, was 
held up in broad daylight at Wabash 
Ave. and Monroe St. and relieved of 
jewelry reported to be estimated at about 
$35,000. The.thieves and an ex-convict, 
who is said to have been hired by a 
local jewelers’ organization to ferret out 
information from the underworld about 
crimes in the jewelry trade, are under 
arrest and have been indicted. Two 
former jewelers and a jewelry store 
clerk have also been indicted by the 
grand jury on charges involving them 
in the robbery. 

Testimony presented in court indi- 
cated that Meyer Bogue, the ex-convict 
and informer, had arranged the rob- 
bery with the other men alleged to be 
implicated in an effort to save his job 
with the jewelers’ organization. It is 
charged that Bogue induced a jewelry 
store clerk to point out Mr. Jackson, who 
it was known was carrying jewelry, and 
then enlisted the aid of three other men 
to hold up the jewelry salesman. The 
two former jewelers indicted are ac- 
cused as robbers on the presumption 
that they knew the crime was to be 
committed and were expected to dispose 
of the loot. 

At the time of the robbery Mr: Jack- 
son was accompanied by a veteran sam- 
ple carrier of this city and as they ap- 
proached the corner of Wabash Ave. and 
Monroe St. were accosted by two men. 
While one of the pair, brandishing a re- 
volver, forced Mr. Jackson into a car 
where a third man sat at the wheel, the 
other snatched the case from the carrier. 
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The salesman was driven to 21st St. and 
the Illinois Central railroad tracks where 
he was ordered from the car and the 
bandits escaped. 





At the office of Shiman Bros & Co., 234 
W. 39th St., New York, a representative 
of THe Jewevers’ CircuLar-KeysTone 
was told that about 85 per cent of the 
loot had been recovered. Although the 
firm refused to reveal how much was 
taken in the robbery, it was stated that 
the loss was covered by insurance. 





Edward Alberti 


Cuicaco, Dec. 13.—Funeral services 
were held today for Edward Alberti, 
who conducted a jewelry business at 1246 
Milwaukee Ave. for more than 25 years. 


Mr. Alberti, who was 51 years old, 
was stricken with heart trouble at his 
home early in the morning of Dec. 11, 
and died the same day in West Suburban 
Hospital. Burial was in Elmlawn Ceme- 
tery, Elmhurst. 

The Alberti jewelry store was estab- 
lished by Mr. Alberti’s father in 1874. 
His widow will continue the business 
under the management of Dr. Kosinski, 
who has been associated with it for many 
years. 

Besides his .widow, Mrs. Martha Al- 
berti, his mother, Mrs. Amelia Alberti; 
a sister, Mrs. Freda King, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Evelyn Hamilton and 
Mrs. Lucille Vrettman, all of Chicago, 
survive. 





Horologists Completing Plans for 
Conference and Banquet in New 
York, Feb. 4 and 5 


Final arrangements for a joint confer- 
ence are being made by a committee rep- 
resenting the Horological Society of New 
York and the Horological Institute of 
America. Tuesday, Feb. 4, will be de- 
voted mainly to committee meetings. In 
the evening there will be a general ses- 
sion under the auspices of the New York 
society at which officers and members of 
the Institute and representatives of watch 
manufacturers and importers, watch ma- 
terial and supply houses and retail jew- 
elers will participate. Subjects pertain- 
ing to betterments in the selling and 
repairing of watches will be presented 
briefly and general discussion will follow. 

This meeting will be held at the head- 
quarters of the New York society, 150 W. 
85th St.; and accommodations are being 
provided for an attendance of at least 
300. Members of the jewelry industry 
interested in watch manufacturing, im- 
porting, selling and repairing will be 
welcome. 

Group and committee meetings will be 
held on Wednesday, Feb. 5, and in the 
evening there will be a dinner-dance at 
the Hotel McAlpin to which members of 
the jewelry trade are invited. Brief 


addresses will be made by Harrison F. ° 


Babcock, president of the Institute, and 
by others prominent in the watch busi- 
ness. The major portion of the evening 
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will be devoted to dancing and other 
forms of entertainment. 

The conference and banquet by the 
Horological Institute and the New York 
society will establish a precedent mark- 
ing the first time that the Institute will 
have joined with a local society of watch- 
makers in an undertaking of this kind. 
The two organizations are working in 
such close cooperation that the forth- 
coming conference is a logical develop- 
ment. Both are engaged in elevating 
the standards of watchmaking. 


The New York conference will, it is 
expected, advance the movement now 
well under way to make certification of 
watchmakers by the Horological Institute 
the universal standard of attainment for 
watch repairers. The local society is 
waging a campaign to have its mem- 
bers obtain certificates and to impress 
upon employers of watchmakers the 
value of giving preference to workmen 
who are certified by the Institute. 


In an appeal recently addressed to 
watch manufacturers, importers, and 
wholesalers, to material and supply 
dealers and to retail jewelers, the New 
York society said: 


“Damage done by incompetent and un- 
scrupulous workmen amounts to millions 
of dollars annually. It has decreased 
sales of better grade watches because 
poor repair service results in higher 
priced watches giving no better service 
than cheap watches. The mere ticking 
of a watch often is taken as a standard 
for judging workmanship. Sight is lost 
entirely of the fact that painstaking ad- 
justments, made in factories over periods 
of weeks by highly skilled adjusters, may 
be damaged seriously in a few minutes 
by unskilled workmen. This may hap- 
pen to fine watches even before they are 
sold to consumers. 


“Lack of a standard of attainment for 
watch repairers and inadequate tech- 
nical knowledge on the part of some 
employers of watchmakers make it dif- 
ficult to choose workmen with sufficient 
training and experience. The public, of 
course, has no way of knowing if a 
person who holds himself forth as a 
watch and clock repairer is competent 
and trustworthy. The Horological So- 
ciety of New York, therefore, is seeking 
to have all watchmakers certified by the 
Horological Institute of America and to 
establish such certification as a nation- 
wide standard of attainment for watch 
repairers.” 


John J. Sommer 


Provipence, R. I., Dec. 2i—John J- 
Sommer, a retired manufacturing jeweler, 
died suddenly Dec. 18 at his home in 
North Attleboro, from heart disease. 
When he retired several years ago after 
many years association with the industry, 
he was one of the best known men in 
the trade and had been active in the 
affairs of the New England Manufactur- 
ing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Associ- 
ation. 


Deceased is survived by a daughter 
and a son. 
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Edward Lehman 


Denver, Cot. Dec. 14—Edward Leh- 
man, for 56 years a resident of this 
city and until his retirement, several 
years ago, one of the leading wholesale 
jewelers in the west, died recently at his 
home, 920 Pennsylvania St. 

Mr. Lehman was born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Sept. 23, 1857. He was the young- 
est of a family of nine, being a seventh 
son. He was educated in Buffalo and 
after his health failed he became a 
traveling salesman for his father. Later 
he was advised by physicians to come 
to Colorado where he resided for the 
remainder of his life. 

After Mr. Lehman had sufficiently re- 
covered in health he came to Denver 
and took a position with C. W. Little, 
then the only wholesale jeweler of the 
city. He continued with the firm for sev- 
eral years, traveling as a _ salesman 
throughout the western States. In 1882 
he entered the wholesale jewelry busi- 
ness on his own account and in 1885 he 
formed a partnership with C. M. Blythe 
under the firm name of Blythe & 
Lehman. In 1887 the firm of Blythe, 
Lehman & Co. was established, adding 
C. H. Green, of Saginaw, Mich., as a 
partner. That association continued for 
a year, at the end of which time the 
partnership was dissolved and Mr. Leh- 
man established a business of his own, 
which he conducted until he sold out in 
1929. 

He was a life member of Union Lodge 
No. 1 of Masons and of Colorado Com- 
mandery No. 1 and a life member of 
Colorado Consistory No. 1 and El Jebel 
Shrine. 

Survivors are his daughter, Mrs. Anna 
Lehman Lucke, and a grandson, Edward 
Lehman Lucke. 


President of ANRJA Outlines Prog- 
ress of Publicity Campaign 


The progress made by the American 
National Retail Jewelers Association in 
its publicity campaign, launched Nov. 1, 
1935, is outlined in a statement issued 
late last month by William D. McNeil, 
president of the National organization. 
Mr. McNeil said: 

“The publicity campaign, sponsored 
by the A.N.R.J.A., and being conducted 
under the direction of June Hamilton 
Rhodes, Inc., of New York, has been in 
progress for a little less than two months 
and the beneficial results from this pro- 
motional work are being felt throughout 
the jewelry industry. Soon after Jan. 1, 
a general solicitation from the trade will 
be made to provide funds for the full 
year’s program which will continue the 
first six months’ effort. 

“A definite drive is under way to en- 
courage the sale of more jewelry for men 
and leading retail jewelers throughout 
the country are featuring scarf pins, 
cuff buttons, dress shirt sets and men’s 
rings in show windows and advertise- 
ments. Intensive efforts are being suc- 
cessfully made to promote the manufac- 
ture and display of shirts with French 
cuffs so that cuff links will again be a 
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necessity. In this movement, we have 
the cooperation of leading department 
stores and haberdashers. 

“Probably most of you have seen the 
first release in the Fox Movietone News 
which was shown in theaters from coast 
to coast during the past week. Five 
attractive models were employed to show 
over $600,000 worth of fine jewelry and 
we believe that this display, coming at 
the height of the Christmas jewelry 
shopping days, had a decidedly bene- 
ficial effect on the jewelry trade. Articles 
and photographs have been furnished 
the trade papers, the daily press, in- 
cluding the large news syndicates, the 
American Weekly, Esquire, and special 
articles have been prepared at the re- 
quest of various daily papers throughout 
the country, as well as for the use of 
individual retail jewelers. 

“When one considers that this cam- 
paign definitely got under way only on 
Nov. 1, it is truly remarkable the many 
contacts that have been made in that 
brief period. 

“Newspapers, magazines and motion 
picture companies are proving our con- 
tention that they are interested in news 
that is news, and when they feature a 
story, or set of photographs, or a few 
hundred feet of news real, that actually 
play up jewelry and the desirability of 
wearing it, we feel that we are safe 
in stating that this is far more valuable 
than any paid advertisement that is 
strictly commercial.” 
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NEW YORK: 


Jewelry News of the Metropolitan District 


Bernard Landau, 608 Fifth Ave., sailed 
Dec. 26 for a visit to the gem markets of 
Ceylon, India and Burma. 


The annual meeting of the Brotherhood 
of Traveling Jewelers will be held Sat- 
urday, Jan. 11, at the New, York Athletic 
Club. 2 

Jules G. Levy, diamond,importer, 580 
Fifth Ave., returned Dec. 12 on the 
Washington after a four months’ Euro- 
pean buying trip. 

Jacques Mandelbaum of Jacques Man- 
delbaum, Inc., 2 W. 46th St., will return 
about Jan. 10 from a buying trip in the 
diamond markets of Europe. 


Herbert Weisburger of Arnstein Bros. 
& Co., 608 Fifth Ave., sailed Dec. 26 on 
the Ile de France for an extended visit to 
the European diamond markets. 


Samuel Halperin, who until his retire- 
ment 19 years ago, operated a jewelry 
store in Minneapolis, Minn., died Dec. 6 
at his home in Kew Gardens, L. I. Mr. 
Halperin was 75 years old. Burial was 
in Mount Lebanon Cemetery. 


The Bronx Retail Jewelers Association 
will hold its annual banquet and ball on 
Sunday night, Feb. 16, at the Hotel Astor. 
William Schneiderman has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the affair and will 
be assisted by a large committee. 


W. W. Schwab, president of J. R. 
Wood & Sons, Inc., James Nutt, dia- 
mond buyer for the concern and George 
Downey, manager of the Omega Watch 
Division, have returned from a Euro- 
pean buying trip. While abroad they 
visited Switzerland and Paris. 


The New York Jewelers Benevolent 
Association will hold a regular meeting 
Tuesday night, Jan. 7, at which time 
second nominations and acceptances for 
office will be received. The annual elec- 
tions will be held Jan. 21 and on Feb. 4 
the new officers will be installed. 


Dave Beer, for many years in the re- 
tail and watch repair business, has re- 
turned from a three months’ sojourn in 
Europe and has opened a new store at 
112 W. 38th St. In his new location, Mr. 
Beer will specialize in watch repairing 
and will also handle jewelry and novelty 
items. 


The Aristo Import Co., Inc., for 15 
years located at 12 John St., has moved 
to the International Building, Rocke- 
feller Centre, 630 Fifth Ave., where the 
firm has leased quarters on the 14th 
floor. The concern imports stop watches, 
crystals, desk clocks, and leather travel- 
ing clocks. 


M. Leon, designer and manufacturing 
jeweler, 106 Fulton St., was recently 
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elected a professional resident member of 
the National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy 
Park. The selection was at a meeting of 
the Board of Governors of the club. Mr. 
Leon was a student of A. Grebel, well 
known French artist, designer and sculp- 
tor. 


The David Pfeffer Co., Inc., ring 
manufacturer, which recently moved to 
larger quarters at 106 Fulton St., has 
added S. L. Anshen to its sales staff. 
Herman Resnick, vice president of the 
concern, will continue to call on the out 
of town manufacturing and wholesale 
trade, while Mr. Anshen will cover the 
trade in New York City. 


Stephen Varni of the Stephen Varni 
Co., 15 Maiden Lane, lectured on Dec. 6, 
at the Maryland University, College 
Park, Md., on the subject of “Gems.” 
There were about 150 present to hear 
Mr. Varni discuss in a general way 
gems, their origin and cutting, mention- 
ing also the final destination of some 
of these gems. He used about 50 lantern 
slides showing many phases of gems and 
gem cutting as well as the famous gems 
of the world. 


Albert E. Johnston, retired jeweler, of 
this city, died Dec. 12 at the home of 
his: daughter, in Madison, N. J. Mr. 
Johnston’s father operated a jewelry 
store at the Bowery and Broome St. In 
1880, when Albert E. Johnston gradu- 
ated from college, he entered the busi- 
ness which he continued until about 1897. 
Some years later he re-entered the jewel- 
ry business and opened a place at 18 
John St., where Mr. Johnston remained 
until his retirement. Mr. Johnston was 
born in this city Oct. 12, 1860. He is 
survived by a son, two daughters, two 
sisters and two brothers. 


L. Auguss, a member of the old whole- 
sale jewelry firm of L. Auguss & Son, 
located at 38 Forsyth St., 26 years ago, 
died recently at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Morris Rossein, 1301 Ave. K, 
Brooklyn. Interment was in Washington 
Cemetery. Mr. Auguss was 75 years old 
and passed away after a lingering ill- 
ness. He was a charter member of the 
New York Jewelers Benevolent Associa- 
tion. Mr. Auguss was the father of 
Samuel Auguss, who is associated with 
the watch department of Aisenstein- 
Woronock & Sons, 580 Fifth Ave. De- 
ceased also leaves another son, Barnett 
and a daughter, Mrs. Morris Rossein. 


A liquidation sale of jewelry of M. 
Mauboussin, Inc., 16 E. 52nd St., was 
conducted during December in the gal- 
leries of Jacques Seligmann & Co., 3 E. 
51st St. The Mauboussin firm was 
founded in Paris in 1827 and several 

(Please turn to page 94) 
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New York Notes 


(From page 93) 
years ago had branches in Cannes, 
France; Palm Beach, Fla.; Buenos Aires, 
and London, besides New York City 
and Paris. All but the two latter busi- 
nesses were closed in 1931. Robert 
Linzeler of Paris, internationally known 
jewel expert, was in charge of the sale. 

Henri Van Dam, president of Eduard 
Van Dam, Inc., has been honored by King 
Carol of Roumania with a decoration for 
being the leading diamond cutter in Ant- 
werp, Belgium. 

Police of the Old Slip Station, noti- 
fied early on the morning of Dec. 6, 
that Louis Weisberg, jewelry repairer, 
had not returned home from _ business, 
went to his shop at 40 John St., where 
they found the jeweler dead. Death, it 
is understood, was caused by an attack 
of acute indigestion. Mr. Weisberg was 
working late the night of Dec. 5 and 
other occupants of the shop had left 
when he suffered the attack. He was 
born in Kiev, Russia, and was 56 years 
old. Mr. Weisberg had been engaged 
in business in the downtown section of 
the city for about 20 years. Burial was 
in Mt. Carmel Cemetery, Brooklyn. Sur- 
vivors are his widow and three children. 

The business of N. L. Shteinshleifer, 
refiner, smelter and assayer of precious 
metals, has been moved from 78 Bowery, 
where it was established 10 years ago, 
to new and enlarged quarters at 155A 
Canal St. In its new location the firm 
has installed complete and modern equip- 
ment for smelting, refining and assaying 
all kinds of precious metals and in ad- 
dition has set up machinery for han- 
dling jewelers’ sweeps. A_ laboratory 
where all tests and assays are made is 
located on the first floor of the concern’s 
quarters. For four generations the 
Shteinshleifer family has been identified 
with the jewelry industry, starting in 
business abroad. The present business 
was established in this country 10 years 
ago by N. D. Shteinshleifer who has 
associated with him his two sons, Boris 
and Erwin. 

William Sluyter, having dissolved his 
partnership with William Rosenberg, 
which business has been conducted at 
87 Nassau St., under the style of Rosen- 
berg & Sluyter, has become associated 
with Drilling & Kaleko, diamond cutters, 
also at 87 Nassau St. The firm name 
has been changed to Drilling, Kaleko & 
Sluyter and according to a recent an- 
nouncement offices and factory will be 
maintained at the same address. The re- 
organization of the firm it was said, is 
due to the increased business of dia- 
mond cutting from the rough and to the 
concern’s increased sales of finished 
stones. Drilling, Kaleko & Sluyter also 
announce that they have opened a new 
office and diamond cutting plant at 224 
Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Tex. Mr. 
Rosenberg, formerly of Rosenberg & 
Sluyter, while still located at 87 Nassau 
St., stated that he has made no plans 
for the future. 

In recognition of the excellent work 
done by members of the Safe and Loft 
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MONOGRAM 


MARCASITE BROOCHES 


IN STERLING SILVER 





Hand made genuine French Marcasite 
Brooches in various designs and in com- 
binations with Agate, Carnelian, Jade 
and Enamel in various colors. 


JEWELRY CREATIONS, INC. 


Manufacturers 
New York 
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Gold and Platinum Solders 
“Clinton Alloys” 
For White, Green, Yellow Gold 
Refiners of Precious Metals 


CLINTON REFINING CO., Inc. 
91 E. Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 











CASES 
104% L. Ilinois Cases @ $4 
a dozen. 
6/2 and 6% L. Illinois Cases 
@ $3 a dozen. 


Cases in all sizes and makes 
at special prices. 


For information write to 


M. WOLF 
132 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 











woonD 
WATCH CASES 
EDWIN A. NEUGASS 


MANUFACTURER 
212 E. 40th St. New York 














Specializing Traveling and Boudoir Clocks 
Also complete Leather Case Service 
110 West 40th St. * New York 





TRADE WATCH REPAIRING 
All W ork Guaranteed One Year. 


Write for Price List 


GEDDES & CRAMER 
1113 Chrisler Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Service That Satisfies 











DINIKS 


STERLING 
2K STREET + BOSTON, MA 


ROUGH OPALS 


DIRECT FROM AUSTRALIA 


Large Trade Parcels in 50 or 100 
ez. Lots from $1.00 te $10.00 


per oz. 
Alse Black Opals and Collectors 
Specimens 








Write for Free Lists 7 
Melbourne, Australia 


N.H. SEWARD 457 Bourke st. 








GOLD ALLOYS 


FOR ALL COLORS AND KARATS 
FOR PLATE, WIRE OR CASTING 


GOLD SOLDER ALLOYS 
SPECIAL ALLOYS FOR ENAMELING GOLDS 





—_ H.HENRICH, INC. 
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New York Notes 

(From page 94) 
Squad of the Police Department in cap- 
turing six men, said to be burglars, as 
they were leaving the Diamond Exchange 
at 80 Bowery one night recently, the 
Associated Diamond and Jewelry Mer- 
chants of the Bowery have presented a 
check for $200 to the Police Pension 
Fund. The gift was accepted by Police 
Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine. After 
the arrest of the six men the police re- 
vealed that they had waited for 10 hours 
to catch this group, who it is claimed, 
were only scared from the exchange 
when a tenant who had fallen asleep 
awoke when he heard noises in the 
building. The police charge that the 
prisoners, all of whom they claim have 
been previously arrested, were plotting 
to rob the exchange, which is tenanted 
by more than 70 jewelers and gem mer- 
chants, when they were frightened away 
and into the arms of 12 waiting de- 
tectives. 

A spectacular fire which tied up traffic 
for more than 30 minutes early on the 
morning of Dec. 13, did damage estimated 
at $15,000 to the Bowery Diamond Ex- 
change at 78 Bowery. The fire was con- 
fined to the three upper floors occupied 
by a nickel plating concern. None of 
the stock of the jeweler-tenants was 
damaged. 

Members of the staffs of Handy & 
Harman plants and New York office 
gathered for dinner on Dec. 12 at the 
New York Athletic Club to bid J. W. 
Colgan farewell. Mr. Colgan was re- 
cently appointed manager of the new 
plant of Handy & Harman of Canada, 
Ltd., and started his new duties Dec. 16. 
He has been associated with Handy & 
Harman, New York, for more than 15 
years and leaves his old friends with 
their best wishes which they expressed 
by presenting to him a beautiful sterling 
silver cocktail shaker and a sterling 
silver desk set. The dinner was a stag 
affair attended by officers of the com- 
pany and 25 coworkers. G. H. Niemeyer 
presided. 

A ladies’ auxiliary to the New York 
Jewelers Benevolent Association, which 
will be known as the N.Y.J.B.A. Ladies 
Auxiliary was organized Tuesday night, 
Dec. 17, at a meeting held in Proctor’s 
lodge rooms, 148 E. 58th St. Temporary 
officers were selected but at the next 
meeting to be held Jan. 7 a permanent 
set of officers will be elected. The tem- 
porary officers include Mrs. Arthur 
Bergman, chairlady; Mrs. Sydney Ber- 
man, vice chairlady; Mrs. Milton W. 
Stern, secretary, and Mrs. Joseph Gold- 
man, treasurer. Mrs. Harry Friedman 
was chosen chairlady of the membership 
committee and Mrs. A. Antoville, chair- 
lady of the publicity committee. The 
installation of permanent officers will be 
held in conjunction with the installation 
ceremonies of the New York Jewelers 
Benevolent Association on Feb. 4. The 
purpose of the new organization is to 
practice benevolence by visiting the sick 
and caring for the distressed and also 
to promote social activities among the 
members. 
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MARCASITE 
INITIAL BROOCHES 


IN STERLING SILVER 
MADE TO ORDER 





Distinctly a jewelry store item. 
Arrangements made for sample order 
Prompt Delivery 
J. MOROCH 


125 CANAL ST. NEW YORK CITY 





Antique English Silver 
Old Sheffield Plate 


Victorian Silver and Plate 
If there is anything in our line 
that you need at any time we will 
be pleased to send a selection on 
approval—without obligation. 

“We sell to the Trade only” 


MICHAEL FEINBERG, Inc. 
15 West 47th St. New York 














DIAMOND WATCH $24.95 





L—i4 K—17 20 DIAMONDS 
Exact Size Shown 
LOUIS WATCH CO., inc. 


116 Nassau Street, New York 
Factory: Bienne, Switzerland 


No. 719/20 7% 

















REVOLV.IT SLIDE-IT 
NOVELTY WATCHES 
in combination with 
Lipsticks - Lighters - Clips - Pencils 


J. LIPSCHUTZ 


48 W. 48th St. New York 








Silverware Repaired and Refinished 
Equal to New 
Clocks Gold Plated 


RHODIUM GOLD SILVER 


CHROMIUM NICKEL 
StanpaRp For Over Firrzen YEARS 
JOSEPH RUBIN ELECTRO 
PLATING CORP. 
106-8 FULTON STREET New York 


RCH CROWN TAGS 


CELLULOID — METAL — PARCHMENT 
Send for Catalog Illustrating 
Our New Improved Line 
18 Crawford St. Newark, N. J. 


























| WHERE TO BUY 














SELL AMERICA'S LEADING 
LIQUID SILVER POLISH 


us 


= fine polish you 
KANTOR'S sell means a cus- 
SUNSHINE | 


tomer won. Its mi- 
raculous cleansing 

SILVER 

POLISH 


r 





safety and simple 
application make it 
a fast seller. Write 
for prices and 
stock up NOW! 


KLEIN & SON 


Montgomery Ala. 











Massachusetts School of Optometry | 


INCORPORATED 


Standard Three-Year Day Course 
Post Graduate and Special Courses 
Arranged 


For further information address: 


1114-1118, BOYLSTON STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 





PARK AVE. 


ANCHESTER 


SILVER 


COMPANY 


LAND 








G. H. wataacanany & ComMPaNy 
| OHO 
NORTH ATTLEBORO - MASSACHUSETTS 


Send for Latest Catalog 





Fa CONCORD 
p tlversmiths 
. oe}, feted fad) 


Yuankoe Clipper 














~ PERNET ceenay) 
tiquo SILVER POLISH 


Easy to use; fast in action; — (no abrasive or 
acid) ; econom by manufac- 
turer and retailer. Write ‘tor prices and dis- 


BUR -MER noch ESTER, N 8. 

















PROVIDENCE: 


Happenings in the New England Territory 


Zare White has filed a statement of 
ownership. of the Supreme Novelty Co., 
12 Beverly St. 


The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
will be held Friday, Jan. 24. 


Arthur Poole, president of Poole Silver 
Co., Taunton, Mass., was elected mayor 
of Taunton at the election held recently. 


The United Wire & Supply Co. has 
been granted permission to erect a steel 
storage building at its plant on Elmwood 
Ave., Cranston. 


The Fairdeal Mfg. Co., 100 Stewart 


| St. is owned and operated by Michael 


Serdjenian, of 12 Whitney St., accord- 
ing to his statement on file at City Hall. 


George S. Miller, 72 years old, for 10 
years watchmaker with Goff & Sons, at 
Pawtucket, died Dec. 13. He leaves his 
widow, three sons and two grand- 
children. 


Vincent M. Sorrentino, president-trea- 
surer of the Uncas Mfg. Co., was elected 
a director for two years at the annual 
meeting of the Providence Chamber. of 
Commerce. 

The show window at the retail jewelry 


store of Camillo Mancini & Sons, 603 
Charles St., was smashed on the night 


of Dec. 10 and six watches valued at 
$150 stolen. 
Adams Bros, Inc., Providence, has 


changed its name to the Novelty Art 
Corporation, of Cranston and the author- 
ized capital has been changed from $25,- 
000 to 200 shares of common stock of no 
par value. 


Edmund H. Cummings, Jr., of the 
General Chain Co., Attleboro, has been 
elected a director of the New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ and _ Silver- 
smiths’ Association to fill the unexpired 
term of his father, recently deceased. 


The Rhode Island School of Design 
has received a permit to erect a new 
building at the corners of Market Square, 
College and Benefit Sts., in addition to 
its already large group. It is to be of 
steel and brick and is figured to cost 
$433,000. 


A “slick’’ customer called at the store 
of Desrochers & Brunelle, 3 Cumber- 
land St., Woonsocket, a few days ago 
to look at wrist watches. After his de- 
parture a small display case contain- 
ing five wrist watches worth about $100 
was missed. 


Considerable excitement was caused on 
Nov. 30, when a boiler at the plant of 
the Larson Tool & Stamping Co., near 
Olive St., Attleboro, blew up. No one 
was injured and officials of the com- 
pany stated that the damage to the 
building was comparatively slight. 
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The Armbrust Chain Co. is doubling 
its capacities, having taken over the 
entire fifth floor of the Irons & Russell 
building at 95 Chestnut St. The concern 
now occupies the entire space on both 
the fourth and fifth floors and consider- 
able new machinery and equipment is 
being installed. 


William P. Henrickson, who has been 
superintendent of the Uncas Mfg. Co., 
this city, for the past 16 years, has re- 
signed to head a new organization. Mr. 
Henrickson has been prominent in the 
jewelry industry for a quarter‘of a cen- 
tury, serving on numerous committees 
of jewelers’ associations. 

Frederick B. Thurber, Tilden-Thurber 
Co.; Charles A. Blake, Boston Store 
(Callender, McAuslan & Troup Co.); 
Bernard Boas, J. A. Foster Co.; Dalton 
Carton, W. T. Grant Co., and William 
S. Cherry, Cherry & Webb Co., have 
been elected directors of the Retail Trade 
Board of the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The L. G. Balfour Co. has acquired 
the two-story brick building at 26 N. 
Main St., Attleboro, and as soon as 
alterations and renovations can be com- 
pleted will occupy it in an expansion of 
the sales facilities of the company. This 
makes the sixth building added to the 
company’s property holdings necessi- 
tated by its growth during the past few 
years. 

The Metacomet Mfg. Co., Providence, 
has been granted a charter to conduct 
a manufacturing jewelry business with 
an authorized capital of $25,000 pre- 
ferred stock divided into 250 shares at 
$100 each and 100 shares of common 
stock at no par value. The incorpo- 
rators are: Edward M. Brannan and 
George A. Johnson of Providence and 
Richard F. Canning of North Providence. 


Walter P. Kranz, who for several 
years conducted a jewelers’ hub-cutting 
and die-sinking business and later was 
employed in a similar capacity by a 
number of manufacturing jewelry con- 
cerns, the last being Cohn & Rosenberg, 
where he was associated for 14 years, 
died at the Rhode Island Hospital on 
Nov. 28 following a long illness. He 
was born in New York, Nov. 25, 1858. 


A retail sales tax of 1 or 2 per cent, 
the amount depending upon exemptions 
allowed, is recommended in a_ report 
presented to Governor Theodore Francis 
Green, by a special commission, as one 
of the best available sources of new 
revenues for the State, filed a few days 
ago. This is one of nine recommenda- 
tions made by the State Commission on 
Ways and Means created at the last 
January session of the General Assembly 
to investigate possible new sources of 
revenue. 

(Please turn to page 102) 
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MOUNTINGS 
OF RECOGNIZED MERIT 


FULMER & GIBBONS, INC. 
117 So. 10TH St. PHILADELPHIA 








BOWMAN 
Technical School 


for S for 
Watchmakers 
Engravers, Jewelers 


Write for free book ‘‘Your Future and Our School.” 
JOHN J. BOWMAN, Director 











Bowman Bidg., Lancaster, Pa. 








Manufacturer of Distinctive Diamond 
Mountings and Wedding Rings 


805 Sansom Street Philadelphia 


BYARD F. BROGAN 











We Are Authorized 
Distributors for 
TELECHRON & REVERE 
Electric Clocks 
SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 
WESTCLOX PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 


JOS. B. BECHTEL & CO., INC. 
729 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


We All orders for these ttems in the 
Retation as Received 








Philadelphia College of Horology 


SCHOOL FOR WATCHMAKERS 
JEWELERS AND ENGRAVERS 


sy), Broad and Somerset Streets 
ha PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














THIMBLES—TIE CLIPS 
IDENTIFICATION WRISTLETS 





Simons Bros. Company 


269 So. Oth St. Philadelphia 





Z'RN KILTON 


CREATORS OF ARTISTIC 
HAND-MADE 
IRIDIUM PLATINUM MOUNTINGS 
F. X. ZIRNKILTON © #iitavetent 


PHILADELPHIA 














DIAMONDS 
WEDDING RINGS 


Manufacturers of the Best in Wedding 
3 for Nearly a Century 


ALFRED HUMBERT & SON 
117 So. 10th St. Philadelphia 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Edward Koshland of Koshland Bros., 
1015 Chestnut St., is receiving the sym- 
pathies of his friends in the trade over 
the recent loss of his daughter who died 
following an appendix operation. 


David Sickles, manager of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, office of Louis Sickles, 1015 
Chestnut St., returned to his home here 
to spend the holidays with his parents 
and to attend the wedding of his brother, 
Louis, which took place on Jan. 1. 


A window in the jewelry store of 
R. W. Wehrle & Co., Indiana, Pa., was 
recently smashed by thieves who stole 
watches and jewelry reported to be 
worth several hundred dollars. As the 
merchandise taken was on display be- 
yond arms length, police believe that the 
crooks used a long hooked instrument 
to extract the loot from the window. 


John J. Hare, who many years ago 
was engaged in the jewelry business in 
Chester, Pa., died Dec. 8 at his home in 
Brookhaven, following an illness of sev- 
eral months. After leaving the jewelry 
business Mr. Hare served as a mag- 
istrate and later Collector of the Port 
of Chester, from which position he re- 
tired three years ago. He was 77 years 
old when he died. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Lena Clare Hare. 


Under the title “Chestnut Street Old 
and New” the Bailey, Banks & Biddle 
Co., has issued an intensely interesting 
booklet, containing many illustrations of 
buildings which at one time lined this 
thoroughfare. This 46 page booklet is 
filled with historical facts about what 
the author terms “the greatest street in 
American history.” The Bailey, Banks 
& Biddle Co., has been located on Chest- 
nut St., for over 100 years. 





Baer & Wilde Co. Enters Into 
Agreement With Federal 
Trade Commission 


ATTLEBORO, Mass., Dec. 23—The Baer 
& Wilde Co., this city, manufacturer of 
jewelry, against which the Federal Trade 
Commission at Washington has main- 
tained that its practice of limiting the 
sale of cuff links, collar buttons and tie 
fasteners for men’s wear, bearing the 
trade names “Swank” and “Cum-a- 
Parts,” was an undue and unreasonable 
restriction, has reached an agreement 
with the Commission whereby the scope 
of sales will be extended. , 

The allegation of the Federal Trade 
Commission was that “this company con- 
fined the distribution of its products to 
a small number of wholesale jewelers 
who acted as exclusive distributors. As 
a condition, precedent to appointment of 
such a distributor this company required 
the signing of an agreement in which the 
distributor agreed not to sell or solicit 


the respondent’s product to the men’s - 


wear trade and to confine its selling of 
these products exclusively to retail jewel- 
” 


ers.” This the concern has agreed to 
cease requiring. 
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Ikko Matsumoto 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 15—Ikko Mat- 
sumoto, 72, a native of Japan and for 
years a manufacturing jeweler in this 
city, died yesterday at his home, 2153 
Shriver Ave. He was born in Tokio, 
Sept. 14, 1863, and came to Indianapolis 
in 1892. 

Mr. Matsumoto operated a jewelry 
shop on S. Meridan St. for several years, 
and for the last 32 years his place of 
business has been on Monument Circle. 








Happy New 
Year Cu You 


we will help make it a prosperous 
one by giving you the highest 
quality 

WATCH STRAPS 
at prices that will please you. 
The best merchandise is the 
cheapest and helps you keep your 
customers well satisfied. 


We thank you for your support 
during the past year and hope for 
a continuance. 


WESTERMAN MFG. CO. 
136-140 W. 2ist Street, New York, N. Y. 














8 DAY ELGIN 
pice aed CLOCK 


Appropriate for 
special presenta- 
tion or as a gift. 
All metal parts 
gold electro 
plated. 


List Price 
$24.00 


Distributed Exclusively by 


LOUIS SICKLES 
1015 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 








CPOPER 


INC 


MANUPFACT URING JEWELERS 


SPECIAL ORDER WORK—REPAIRING 
711 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA 














OLD GOLD, SILVER, 
PLATINUM BOUGHT 


FILINGS—SWEEPS— 
GOLD FILLED SCRAP 


Jewelers’ Shipments from all parts of the 
U. S. prove our checks satisfy 


Your lot is accurately valued, reported 
same day as received and held intact 
awaiting your OK. 


EMPIRE SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
Metallurgical Chemists 
713 Sansom Street, Phila., Pa. 














WHERE TO BUY 








WOLFSON & GRAU 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
Our Specialty 
Diamono Sertme ano Speciat Orver Worx 
Warcn ano Jeweray Repainine 


Eweravine ano Carvine of Aut Kinos 
A.so Stampine of Leatner Goons 


416 CLARK BUILDING 


1918 PITTSBURGH, PA. 1935 








REPAIRING 
JEWELRY & SILVERWARE 


PLATING 
GOLD—SILVER—RHODIUM 


ENGRAVING 


SPECIAL ORDER WORK 
HEEREN & COMPANY 


Successors to Heeren Bros., Company 


140 8TH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








JEWELERS’ SUPPLIES 


DISTRIBUTORS 
of 


Elgin, Waltham, Hamilton, Illinois, How- 
ard, Bulova, & Gruen Genuine Materials. 


V. T. F. Watch Crystals B. B. & K. K. 
Brands—Fancy Crystals. 


Fancy & Round Unbreakable P. B. U. 
Crystaloids. 

MARTIN GLUCK & SONS 
718 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











1936... 
We Wish You A 


HAPPY 


AND 
PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR 


And nam mpage A Solicit A 
Continuance of Your Valued 
Patronage 








THE 
SAMUEL WEINHAUS 


COMPANY 
720-722 PENN AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















PITTSBURGH: 


Frank Bloser, New Kensington, Pa., 
jeweler, reports better business than last 
year. 


Maurice W. Rihn, of Terheyden & Co., 
Smithfield St., says that better goods, 
bigger orders and improved prices pre- 
vailed at their store during the Christ- 
mas rush. 


John Mertz, traveling representative 
of the M. Bonn Co., Penn Ave., has been 
removed from St. Joseph’s Hospital to his 
home, where he is now recovering from 
pneumonia. 


Joseph J. Schror is now engaged in 
the retail jewelry business at 824 7th 
Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. He was with 
Hantman’s for 25 years before the lat- 
ter went out of business. 


Jacob and Maurice Davis of the 
House of Barnett Davis, diamond im- 
porters, Clark Building, are home, after 
an extensive road trip through the east- 
ern half of the United States. 


S. E. Amdur, who recently operated 
a jewelry store at Diamond and Wood 
Sts., and H. L. Kanarek, who was with 
Burk Bros., Smithfield St. have taken 
space jointly at 202 Clark Building. 


H. O. Hurlburt & Sons, of Philadel- 
phia, have taken space in the quarters 
now occupied by I. Eiseman & Son, 405 
Clark Building, where they are dis- 
tributing watches. W. Hugh Johnston 
and Frank Reaney are the representa- 
tives. 


Business for the month of November, 
1935, was nearly double that of the pre- 
ceding year, according to Martin Schul- 
heer, of Biggard & Co., Clark Building. 
The firm kept open day and night, in- 
cluding Sundays, for 13 weeks prior to 
Christmas, in an effort to serve the trade. 


The Tri-State Retail Jewelers Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh is now a member 
of the Federated Council of Retailers, 
affiliated with the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce. Paul S. Hardy, presi- 
dent of the Hardy & Haynes Co., is the 
jewelers’ representative on the Council. 


A sneak thief, early on the morning 
of Dec. 5, smashed a large plate glass 
window in the James J. Reese jewelry 
store, E. 5th St., East Liverpool, O., and 
made away with loot valued at $500. 
The loot, covered by insurance, included 
a quantity of watches, rings, lockets and 
pins. The theft was discovered by a 
passerby, who notified police at 4:30 a.m. 


Kensington, Inc., of New Kensington, 
Pa., had an attractive display of Ken- 
sington ware in the main foyer of the 
Union Trust Co. during the holiday sea- 
son. A small card indicated that this 
attractive merchandise could be purchased 
at Hardy & Hayes, Kaufmann’s and the 
Joseph Horne Co. A check-up revealed 
that the display led to some nice sales. 

(Please turn to page 99) 
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GRAFNER BROS. 


GENERAL LINE 
VALUE AND ASSORTMENT 


SPECIALIZING 


DIAMONDS 


818 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH 








MOUNT VERNON 


American Made Watches 


COMPLETE LINE 


Bracelets Clips 
Earrings Rhinestone 
and Novelty Effects 
Retail $1.00 to $10.00 


LEATHER ZIPPER 
TRAVELING SETS 
Retail $3.00 to $10.00 
TOILET SETS 


Fall Line 
Retail $2.00 to $25.00 


LET US SERVE YOU 


M. BONN CO. 


713 PENN AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















Co All Our Many Friends 
We Wish 


A Happy 
an 
Prosperous 
New Year 


Biggard & Company, Iur. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Pittsburgh Notes 
(From page 98) 


§. H. De Roy, head of S. H. De Roy 
& Co., Smithfield St., told the Pittsburgh 
representative of the JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KeysToneE that on Dec. 15 their Christmas 
business was 50 per cent ahead of last 
year and there were indications the final 
results might be even better. Mr. De 
Roy said there was a noticeable pick-up 
in the diamond holiday buying and an 
acute shortage of lower-priced watches, 
many of the large manufacturers having 
been completely sold out. 


CINCINNATI 


Due to the need for more space, Frank 
Foelger, watchmaker of the Wallenstein- 
Mayer Co., has moved from the third to 
the 10th floor of the Mills building on 
E. 4th St. 


Two watches valued at $70 were 
stolen by a thief who broke a show win- 
dow of the store of the Henry von Un- 
ruh Jewelry Co., 932 E. McMillan St. 
A burglar alarm was set off when the 
window was broken and caused the 
robber to flee before he took any more 
loot. 


Bertram Workum has again assumed 
charge of the A. S. Workum jewelry and 
diamond cutting firm, with added re- 
sponsibilities. He and Rosemary Arm- 
strong were married Thanksgiving Eve 
and they returned from a honeymoon 
trip in time for the groom to take charge 
of the Christmas trade. He had been 
associated with his father, the late A. S. 
Workum, and took over the business 
when the latter died last February. 


The Gruen Watch Co. is oversold on 
a number of lines of watches, even 
though the staff has been working over- 
time for two months, reported Harold R. 
Haerr of that organization. He said 
the factory had more orders than it was 
able to keep ahead of although extended 
efforts were being made to rectify this 
condition. “Weare positively oversold 
and must do everything we can to catch 
up with orders. Our factory will evi- 
dently be kept busy for some time and 
it begins to look now as though the 
jewelry trade is returning to its former 
standard of business. At least we sin- 
cerely hope so,’ concluded Mr. Haerr. 
Louis Kroll, who formerly was identified 
with a watch organization in New York 
City, was appointed a representative of 
the Gruen concern to travel through the 
South. Mr. Kroll will cover the terri- 
tory formerly visited by C. C. Seghers, 
who was named advertising manager 
of the firm several weeks ago. 


Recent visitors to the Gruen Watch Co.’s 
workshops at Time Hill, include: E. R. 
Cedarquist, Ashtabula, Ohio; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Hook, Canton, Ohio; V. L. 
Brown, Commerce, Texas; J. A. Whitesel, 
Dayton, Ky.; J. F. Himes, Louisville, Ky.; 
David M. Wherry, Warren, Ohio; 
George B. Dale, Cleveland, Ohio; J. W. 
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Nicholls, Columbus, Ohio; Raymond W. 
Prippa, Lake Forest, Ill.; Lloyd T. Knox, 
College Park, Md.; L. N. McHenry, Lake- 
ville, Ohio; J. M. Lynn, Ironton, Ohio; 
J. W. Gahn, Bellevue, Ohio; Gerald D. 
Bowen and H. J. Schools, Van Wert, 
Ohio; Leo D. Welty, Wooster, Ohio; 
James O. Stephan, Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Anthony T. Stavoski, Greenfield, Mass. ; 
Howard L. Knox, Washington, D. C.; 
Orian L. Dhein, Madison, Wis.; Myron 
Bishop, Richmond, Ind.; Harry A. 
Barnicle, Hartford, Conn.; Kenneth W. 
Brown, Columbus, Ohio; Florence Rotham, 
William M. Stephan and Peter G. Eberz, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; W. E. Edenfield, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Lou Herman, New York City; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. L. DeVall and Miss 
R. E. DeVall, New Brunswick, N. J.; Mrs. 
Herman Wehler, Fairmont, Minn.; Mrs. 
Paul S. Stibgen, Chicago, Ill.; Allyn S. 
Morgan, Winona, Minn.; Victor Youkelis 
and Rudolph Youkelis, Cincinnati; Joseph 
Kane, New York; Oscar Klemm, Schwarz- 
wald, Germany; Stella Koch, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Elsie Klein, Cincinnati. 





Ring “Switcher” Sent to Prison for 
Pittsburgh Jewelry Store Theft 


PitTsBuRGH, Pa., Dec. 2.—Elizabeth 
Lewis of San Francisco, who was re- 
cently brought back to Pittsburgh from 
Kansas City by city detectives, was sen- 
tenced to one and a half years in the 
Workhouse and fined $100 by Visiting 
Judge Thomas F. Bailey of Huntington 
County in Criminal Court. 

She was convicted of stealing three dia- 
mond rings worth $2,000 from W. W. 
Wattles & Sons jewelry store. With the 
defendant was Adelaide Thomas, who is 
now serving a five-year term in the Okla- 
homa State Penitentiary on a_ similar 
charge. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


New York, Nov. 11, 1935 
Editor Tue Jewevers’ CincULAR-KEyYsTONE: 

It is with profound satisfaction that 
I read of the retail jewelers’ victory over 
L. & C. Mayers Co., Inc. of New York. 

Little do retail jewelers realize the 
part your publication played in helping 
win the victory. 

Little do they realize the untiring ef- 
forts of the officers of the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
and such men as Phineas Peters, chair- 
man of the Executive Board of the Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association of Greater New 
York. Days and nights were spent 
gathering evidence, etc. 

Behind the scenes where few jewelers 
ever looked, those really active on the 
Local New York Code Authority know 
there was one man who, although at times 
looked upon as “radical,” was especially 
instrumen‘al in bringing this case to its 
final conclusion. It was the detailed 
brief drawn up by this man with actual 


proof of the retail nature of L. & C.- 


Mayers’ methods that brought the Federal 
Trade Commission to their decision. This 
man is “Bill” Wagner, secretary of the 
| defunct Local New York Code Authority. 
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I am writing this letter hoping it will 
make the jewelers of the country more 
“association conscious” and that the day 
will come when we retail jewelers will 
be organized so we can act in unison and 
when retailing by wholesalers will be 
unknown. 

Thanking you personally for your part 
in this matter, 

H. GoLpscHMIDT, 

472 Third Ave., New York 

President Metropolitan New 
York Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation. 









PITTSBURGH 
Seeks Your Patronage 














GOLD and SILVER 
Scrap and Wastes 
PURCHASED 


Highest cash rates, by assay 
or over the counter. Get 
cash for your scrap promptly. 
This is the only complete 
gold refinery operated in this 
section of the country. 


GOLD, SILVER, PLATINUM, alleys 
and KARAT GOLDS, etc., furnished, 


ON-BENSHOFF 








ANY 


Pittsburgh. Pe. & 


co 


Clark Building 














WATCH MATERIALS 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES 
cd 
We carry a complete line of 
all genuine American and 
Swiss watch materials. 


VTF—BB—KK and GS 


Watch Crystals 
LANDAW BROS. 
628 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











EXPERT SALESMAN 


Desires to Represent 
ON COMMISSION BASIS 
American Watch Distributor, Watch 
Manufacturer, or Jewelry Manufac- 
turer in Eastern Territory. Large 
following with Department Stores, 
Credit Jewelers, Retailers, ete. Has 
own New York Office and Salesroom. 


Address “C., 3690,” care 


JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE 
239 W. 39th St., New York 









































CENTRAL WATCH CO. 

WATCH REPAIRING FOR THE TRADE 

Best Workmanship at Lowest Prices 
Prompt Service 

5 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHERE TO BUY 


[WHERE To BUY | 











tal SILVER 
> CHROMIUM 


















SWARTZ & CO. 
10 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





i, | SILVERWARE |, 3 








A. E. Phone: Central 5400 


KRAUSE 
& CO. 


RELIABLE WATCH REPAIRING 
37 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 











QUAST & OLSEN 


Manafacturers of Wedding Ringe 
and Mountings 

Send your jewelry repairing, diamond set- 

ting, special order work to us. First clase 

workmanship, prompt service guaranteed. 


& Seuth Wabash Ave., Chicage, Ili. 








Wuen You THInx Or 


FINDINGS 


THINK OF 






ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 











Gucompbaable 


RDINARY W 


BECKER-HECKMAN CO. 


29 E. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


x S.KAPPER x 


MANUFACTURERS 


of QUALITY DIAMOND MOUNTINGS 
and WEDDING RINGS 


Expert Diamond Setting Jewelry Repairing 
159 N. State Street Chicago, Ill. 


VALANCES 


Rach | An inexpensive way 
a to improve 
DISPLAY 
WINDOWS 
Send Glass Sizes for 
Samples and Designs. 
Camden Artcraft Co. 
160 N. Wells St. 
CHICAGO 



























CHICAGO: 


Jewelry News Flashes from the Great Central West 


Harry F. Wilson, credit manager for 
Henry Paulson & Co., 37 S. Wabash Ave., 
died early Tuesday morning, Dec. 10. 


W. E. Clow & Co., who have been on 
the sixth floor of 31 N. State St. for the 
past few years, have again moved into 
their old suite on the ninth floor, where 
«hey have much larger quarters. 


His many friends extended sympathy 
to Albert Millard, of Buss-Linthicum- 


Thorson, last month on the death of 
his mother on Dec. 16. Mrs. Millard is 
survived by three sons and_ three 


daughters. 


Henry L. Rose, associated with Gold- 
smich Bros. Smelting & Refining Co. for 
nearly 25 years, has opened a business of 
his own in Room 1202 at 29 E. Madison 
St., for the purpose of buying old gold 
and precious metal scraps. 


Charles A. Hubbard returned to Chi- 
cago last month after conducting a sale 
for Charles H. Coble, Tippecanoe, Ohio, 
during which the entire jewelry depart- 
ment was closed out. Mr. Coble will 
now devote his entire time to the optical 
business. 


Harry Lesch, who was formerly of 
the Harry Lesch Sales Co., but no longer 
connected with that concern, returned re- 
cently from a business trip to Providence 
and New York during which he arranged 
to represent manufacturers in the middle- 
west territory. 


Walter Baenteli, a platinum worker, 
died suddenly at his home Dec. 19. Mr. 
Baenteli was a native of Chicago. For 
the past four years he had been as- 
sociated with the Boyden & Minuth Co., 
at 29 E. Madison St. He had been ill 
only a short time and the immediate cause 
of his death was given as a blood clot. 
Deceased is survived by his widow. He 
was 33 years old. 


Mrs. Eda Weinstein, president of B. 
Weinstein, Inc., 5 E. Washington St., 
died Nov. 29 after an illness of a few 
months. Mrs. Weinstein had been as- 
sociated with this business for nearly 
50 years and was 69 years old at the 
time of her death. Since the death of 
Mr. Weinstein in 1920 she had active 
management of the business, assisted by 
her son, Samuel. She is survived by 
ano‘her son, Morris, who is in business 
in California. 


Wholesale buyers of the country came 
to Chicago to do their shopping last year 
in greater numbers than ever before, 
judging from figures on buyer traffic to 
the Merchandise Mart released by T. J. 
Reed, general manager. For the first 11 
months of last year, Mr. Reed reported, 
a total of 221,361 buyers visited the big 
building on the north bank, compared 
to the total of 205,136 for the whole year 
of 1934. The 1933 total was 104,000. 
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The 1935 total was expected to reach 
about 235,000. 

In his campaign to eliminate the prac- 
tice of “short weighting” old gold sellers, 
City Sealer James O’Keefe, caused the 
arrest and conviction of four old gold 
buyers in this city during the past month, 
One of those found guilty was fined $50 
and the other three, $25 each. “Some of 
the buyers in the jewelry and smelting 
businesses incorrectly weigh the gold or 
even scrape some of the gold off the 
articles before weighing,” Mr. O’Keefe 
said, “and those are the concerns we are 
concentrating on.” 


The Loftis Jewelry Co., which has oc- 
cupied locations on the corners of State 
and Washington Sts. for 43 years, has 
moved into its new home at 34 N. State 
_St., the building having been remodeled 
for its needs. A new store, in ultra- 
modern style, air-conditioned and ex- 
ceptionally beautiful throughout, occupies 
the first floor, with additional store 
space and office quarters above. The 
history of Loftis goes back 78 years, 
when the house was founded in Philadel- 
phia by Peter Swift Loftis, father of 
the present officers of the firm. In 1892 
the business was moved to Chicago, and 
has occupied stores on State St. ever 
since. 


Most of the wholesalers here appeared 
busy during December and felt extremely 
optimistic for the holiday prospects. A 
number of retailers interviewed also re- 
marked that their Christmas business 
prospects were encouraging and that the 
business done in November was better 
than in any corresponding month for 
several years. One noticeable fact was 
that customers were plentiful in front of 
counters in the “Loop” jewelry stores and 
in department store jewelry sections. It 
is reported that there was a good de- 
mand for watches, with strap watches 
leading the pocket type. Both men’s and 
women’s watches were in demand. Re- 
ported gains in the year’s and the holi- 
day business were both encouraging. 

Marshall Field & Co., have abandoned 
all jobbing activities in products manu- 
factured by other concerns including 
among other lines jewelry, leather goods, 
etc. The company has reorganized its 
wholesale department which now be- 
comes a manufacturing division which 
will merchandise only goods of its own 
production. Their withdrawal from a field 
in which they were important factors 
was dictated by two considerations, ac- 
cording to a recent statement of J. O. 
McKinsey, chairman of the company. 
One of these considerations is the change 
in the buying habits of consumers over 
the last 25 years and the other is the 
concern’s belief that the market poten- 
tials for its own goods can be better real- 
ized if its own efforts are entirely de- 
voted to them. 
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Sigmund Cohn Elected President of 
Jewelers’ 24 Karat Club of New York 


The annual meeting of the Jewelers’ 
24 Karat Club of New York City was 
held on Dec. 27 at the rooms of the club, 
608 Fifth Ave. It was marked by good 
attendance and was preceded by a meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

The session was opened with the read- 
ing of the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing by Knowlton D. Read, secretary, and 
was followed by the report of Lee 
Reichman, treasurer of the club, which 
were accepted as read with a slight cor- 
rection in the secretary’s report. 

Gustav H. Niemeyer, the chairman of 
the banquet committee, submitted a_ re- 
port in which he outlined the plans being 
carried out for the annual banquet of the 
club to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on Jan. 18. Two resignations were 
accepted and one new member elected. 

The meeting then proceeded to the 
election of officers and Sigmund Cohn 
was nominated and unanimously elected 
as president to succeed Clifford F. La- 
mont. In passing the gavel over to Mr. 
Cohn, Mr. Lamont gave one of the most 
scholarly and interesting addresses that 
has ever been heard at a meeting of the 
Jewelers’ 24 Karat Club. His excellent 
diction and splendid discussion of what 
the Jewelers’ 24 Karat Club of New 
York City really stands for was received 
with the sincere applause which it so 
richly deserved. 

He then turned the president’s chair 
over to Sigmund Cohn who expressed his 
appreciation for the honor conferred 
upon him and then proceeded with the 
business of the meeting. Calling for 
nominations for vice-president, the name 
of W. Waters Schwab was offered and 
unanimously approved. Mr. Schwab re- 
sponded with a short address in which he 
pledged his best efforts as had Mr. Cohn 
to uphold the standards of the club and 
to give his best effort for its success. 
Treasurer Reichman and Secretary Reed 
responded briefly to the addresses made 
in nominating them. 

The board of directors was then elect- 
ed as follows: Alpheus L. Brown, Gus- 
tav H. Niemeyer, Frank T. Sloan, Wal- 


ter N. Kahn, Melville Untermeyer, 
Charles W. Sommer, Jacob Mehrlust, 


and Clifford Lamont. 

The business of the meeting having 
been concluded, a motion to adjourn was 
entertained and carried. 





San Bernardino, Cal., Jewelry Store 
Robbed Twice in Two Weeks 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL., Dec. 14.—Po- 
lice throughout Southern California 
spread a dragnet today for a burglar, 
who, striking in the same spot twice 
within two weeks, smashed the display 
window of Arthur’s Jewelry Store, 314 
East St. early this morning and snatched 
33 diamond rings valued at $3,162. 

Rings valued at $1,100 were stolen 
from the store the night of Dec. 1, and 
the rings taken today were in the 
same section of the display case as those 
stolen a fortnight ago. Both times, the 
burglar hurled rocks through the window. 
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Albert C. Arthur, owner of the store, 
reported that the rings in today’s loot 
ranged in value from $22.50 to $200. 
He said that neither the rings stolen 
Dec. 1 nor those taken in today’s bold 
theft were insured. 





Fred L. Martin 


Fred L. Martin who retired from the 
firm of Eichberg & Co., New York, in 
1907, died in a San Francisco, Cal., hos- 
pital on Dec. 21, as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident. The body was brought 
to New York and a private funeral held 
on Tuesday, Dec. 31. The interment was 
in Cypress Hills Cemetery. 

Mr. Martin became a partner of Eich- 
berg & Co. in 1892, and was well known 
in the jewelry trade. He is survived by 
a son Harold of Miami, Fla., and a 
daughter, Mrs. Ernest Baerwald. 


Retired Diamond Merchant Robbed 
Near Home in Newark, N. J. 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 23—Kidnapers, 
seen by police, early this afternoon rob- 
bed William A. Keer, a retired diamond 
merchant, and left him trussed up with 
wire in their automobile. 

Mr. Keer was walking towards his 
home at 92 Walnut St., when one of 
three men in an automobile stepped out 
and ordered him to get in. Lieut. John 
Sweeney and two detectives, approach- 
ing in a radio car, witnessed the three 
men throw Mr. Keer into their auto- 
mobile and roar away. 

The police gave chase. The fugitives, 
who fired three shots at the radio car, 
were gaining a lead when a rear wheel 
broke as their automobile lurched from 
Hensler St. into Alyea St. The fugi- 
tives escaped on foot, with their vic- 
tim’s gold watch and chain and $35 
in cash. 


Charles J. Frechette 


Cuicaco, Dec. 26.—Charles Joseph 
Frechette, vice-president, treasurer and 
a director of The Wahl Co., died at his 
home Dec. 19, after a prolonged illness. 
He was 55 years old. Burial was held 
Monday, Dec. 23, in this city. 

Mr. Frechette was born May 8, 1880, in 
Whitely, Ontario, Can. He went to The 
Wahl Co. in 1917 as assistant secretary 
and after serving as secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer and later secretary and 
treasurer in 1930 was made vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer and a director. 

He is survived by his widow, Mary R., 
and two sons. 


The Hickok-Matthews Co., silversmiths, 
has leased the first floor and basement in 
the building at 18 Crawford Street, New- 
ark, N. J., owned by Herper Bros. The 
Hickok company is one of the oldest 
silversmiths in Newark and has been lo- 
cated for a number of years in the former 
J. S. Mundy property on Prospect Street. 
The move has been made as a result of 
some expansion in business. 
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WHERE TO BUY 








3344% SAVING 


to jewelers on their 


FIRE INSURANCE 


since 1914. 
Insure Store—Stock—Dwellings 
Your employees can insure also. 


NATIONAL JEWELERS MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Diamonds Reeut 
CHIPS REMOVED 


Expert Minimum 
Workmanship Loss of Weight 
Wr. F. Schumer & Son, Inc. 


Diamond Cutters 


44 Wiggins Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















RING TRAYS 
for SHOW CASES 


Now is the time to replace your old 
trays with new ones. 


“METAL FRAME TRAYS” 


Do your Trays have that worn appear- 
ance? Let us replace “NEW IN- 
SERTS” for them. 


Prices quoted upon application. 


WESTERN TRAY & CASE COMPANY 
“WESTRAY” 


Est. 1864 423-27 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











you Refining Methods 
Up to Date! 


Get extra profits from your 
next clean-up by using 
methods based on 
present-day con- 
ditions. Don’t be 
an old fogy! Hoke 
advice costs little, 
saves repeatedly. 
Ask for detaiis. 


(We publish TESTING PRECIOUS METALS— 
60 pages of valuable facts. Ask for folder.) 


Jewelers’ oa Advice Co., 24 Albany St., N.Y.C. 
Sam W. Hoke, Mor.—C.’ M. Hoke, Chemist 


14 years in this buildi 

















SILVERTONE POLISH 


A liquid that is harmless to hands, health, or 
Silverware. No washing necessary before or 
after using. Free Sample will tell its own story. 
Address Silvertone 
1215 E. Republic St., Peoria, Il. 
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Where to Buy 
IMPORTED 
China and Glass 





SHORT LINES—SERVICE PLATES 
Dinnerware frem the 
Heinrich & Co. and 
Winterling Factories 
FROM NEW YORK STOCK 


Helarich ane Winterling, Inc. 
49 W. 23rd S New York, N. ¥ 





FINEST CRYSTAL 
STEMWARE 


From Sweden and Finland 


AT POPULAR PRICES 


Stock and Import 


J. H. VENON, Inc. (FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 





THEODORE HAVILAND 


FING Ao a ay CHINA 
OOTHS, LTD. 


JOHN’ MADDOCK & SONS 
English Earthenware 
“GENUINE ee ee ae” 
All in New York Stock 
lee a deat & Co., Ine. 
26 W. 23rd St. New York 











ROYAL BEYREUTH CHINA 
MYOTT SON & CO. 


L. BERNARDAUD & CO. 


Orders filled immediately from 
New York stock 


JUSTIN THARAUD, INC. 
129-131 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Wedgwood Ware 


Bone China Dinnerware, Queensware 
Jasper and Black Basalt 
‘Trade-Mark WEDG@WOOD 


Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Inc. 











162 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





ROYAL DOULTON 
English Bone China and Earthenware 
THOS. WEBB & SONS 
Hand made English Crystal 
IRISH BELLEEK 


The original production 





WM. S. PITCAIRN CORPORATION 
104 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
FINE CHINA 


Finer onoa 


Famous the World Over 
Available from New York Stocks 


ROSENTHAL CHINA CORP., 149 5th Ave., New York 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 
ESPECIALLY FOR JEWELERS 


In stock for immediate Guibvery. Great 
variety of patterns and designs. 
Wire your urgent orders. 


PAUL A. STRAUB & CO., Ine. 
Importers. 105-107 Fifth Ave., New York 











ROYAL CAULDON and COALPORT 
China and Earthenware 
ROYAL CROWN DERBY CHINA 
Service plates and short lines 
WOOD & SONS EARTHENWARE 
GIBSON & SONS TEAPOTS 


EDWARD BOO $5.87 W. 28rd ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 








PROVIDENCE 
(From page 96) 


Art Hadley, veteran of 87 Atlantic 
crossings, is departing in mid-January 
on a trip around the world, sailing from 
New York on the President Pierce via 
the Panama Canal. He will visit the 
Hadley Co.’s Los Angeles office and 
will also spend some time in Sydney, 
Australia, where the Hadley Co. of 
England, optical manufacturers owned 
by Mr. Hadley, has a branch. A visit 
will be made also at Capetown, South 
Africa, in which town Mr. Hadley was 
born. This will be his first visit back 
to the “old home town.” 


Alfred Floreman, a salesman for the 
Platinum Products Co., Inc., 521 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, is confined to the 
Jane Brown Hospital here from injuries 
received several days ago when he 
stepped backwards into an elevator well 
in the Herrick building, at 36 Garnet 
St. He had gone up in the elevator to 
the third floor for the purpose of calling 
upon one of the numerous manufacturing 
jewelry concerns occupying the building. 
In some manner he made a misstep as 


the elevator started to descend, and 
landed on top of the car. 
In a _ recent address L. Metcalfe 


Walling, State Director of Labor, stated 
that he will recommend to the General 
Assembly at its January session a num- 
ber of changes in the existing laws gov- 
erning work by women and minors; 
several important changes in the work- 
men’s compensation law; the enactment 
of a minimum fair wage law and the 
regulation of “home work.” While the 
manufacturing jewelry industry will be 
more or less affected by all of these 
propositions, the “home work’ question 
deals almost specifically with.this indus- 
try. Director Walling declared that 
while most of the concerns in the man- 
ufacturing jewelry industry since the 
collapse of the NRA have maintained 
the hours and wages set in the code, 
and have also conformed to the regula- 
tions regarding “home work,” it has 
come to the attention of the State De- 
partment of Labor that cerain concerns 
in New York and New Jersey are send- 
ing work into Rhode Island to be done 
in the homes. This, he said, was not 
only unfair competition but detrimental 
to the morale of the local industry. 


In the list filed recently with the Sec- 
retary of State by the State Board of 
Tax Commissioners, of corporations 
whose charters or articles of incorpora- 
tion have been forfeited for nonpayment 
of franchise taxes, are several connected 
with the manufacturing jewelry industry. 
They include with the year of incor- 
poration: Abel Jewelry Co., Inc., 1931, 
Providence; Acme Specialty Co., 1931, 
Pawtucket; Art Metal Corporation, 1928, 
Providence; The Bassett Jewelry Co., 
1930, Providence; Claix Mfg. Co., Inc., 
1930, Providence; Eureka Ring Co., Inc., 
1928, Providence; Gondola Gift Shoppe, 
Inc., 1929, Providence; A. A. Greene 
Co., Inc., 1923, Providence; Harris & 
Mowry Co., 1900, Woonsocket; Jewel- 
ers’ Trading Corporation, 1931, Provi- 
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dence; The Jobbers Supply Co., 


Inc., 
1896, Providence; Mike Kaplan Jewelry 


Co., 1931, Providence; The Kohinoor 
Co., 1917, Providence; George Kollstede, 
Inc., 1930, Providence; Metropolitan 
Supply Co., Inc., 1930, Previdence; Orkin 
Jewelry Co., 1930, Providence, or else- 
where; Princess Ring Co., Inc., 1929, 
Providence; Ernest Quintin Bead Co., 
1929, Pawtucket; Rec Mfg. Co., 1911, 
Providence; Rhodes Diamond Co., Inc., 
1931, Providence; Romanco Mfg. Co., 
1930, Providence; Rothman Diamond & 
Watch Co., 1928, Providence; Saacke, 
Schmidt Co., Inc., 1929, Providence; The 
Sabin Co., 1929, Providence; Steere- 
White Co., 1928, Providence; Thornton 
Bros. Co., 1906, Providence; United Pen- 
cil Co., 1930, Providence; Wightman & 
Hough Co., 1893, Providence; Yanows, 
Inc., Jewelers, 1930, Woonsocket; Young’s 
Wholesale Jewelry Corporation, 1931, 
Providence. 





HENRY L. ROSE 


(Formerly with Goldsmith Bros. S. & R. Co.) 
Buyer of 
OLD GOLD AND ALL PRECIOUS 
METAL SCRAPS 
25 years’ experience insures accurate 
returns. Highest Market Prices. Send 
Trial Shipment. 
29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 











UNREDEEMED 


ELGIN and 
WALTHAM 


WATCHES 


Open Face 
7 Jona, 16 Size 


$4.00 


bp new White 
Fancy ow 


Same in 15-Jewel 
$5.00- 


Same in 17-Jewel 
$6.00 





Same in 12 size, Jewel .ccccee $4.00 
with a beautiful 15. DUEL scscese 5.00 
Fancy Silver Dial 17-Jewel .....-- 6.00 


Also fine unredeemed Railroad 
Watches similarly priced. 


25% with order, balance C. O. D. 
Cash Buyer of Unredeemed Pledges 


PAUL ROSENBERG 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





Where to Buy 


DOMESTIC 
China and Glass 











LENOX CHINA 
SERVICE PLATES 
DINNERWARE 
NOVELTIES 
wade in America 
Trenton, N. J. 


op 


LENO 
LENOX, INC. 
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More About the Jewelry Tax 


Reply to a letter written by President of A.N.R.J.A. in response to one 
sent to Deputy Commissioner Bliss 


In response to a letter written on 
Nov. 27, 1935, to Captain D. S. 
Bliss, Deputy Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C., by William D. McNeil, 
president of the American National 
Retail Jewelers’ Association, upon the 
subject of the 10 per cent Excise Tax 
as it affects retail jewelers,‘ the fol- 
lowing reply has been received from 
Commissioner Guy T. Helvering: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Washington 
December 28, 1935 
Office of 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
MT:ST:LS 
Mr. William D. McNeil, President, 
American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sir: 

Reference is made to your letter dated 
November 27, 1935, referring to the con- 
ference held in this office on October 23, 
1935, in which you protested the ruling 
issued by the Bureau relative to the meth- 
od to be used in arriving at a fair market 
price of articles taxable under section 
605 of the Revenue Act of 1932, as 
amended, sold exclusively at retail. 

In the ruling referred to it was held 
that the fair market price of rings sold 
exclusively at retail may be arrived at by 
adding to the cost of the mounting and 
stone the amount charged for assembling 
the articles, plus 15 per cent. 

It is stated that you can find no valid 
basis in the Revenue Act of 1932 for the 
imposition of a percentage of any amount 
to the cost of a piece of jewelry assem- 
bled by a retail jeweler before computing 
the manufacturers’ excise tax of 10 per 
«ent. It is also stated that field agents of 
the Bureau in different parts of the coun- 
try have sought to assess 10, 15 and even 
as high as 25 per cent, showing that no 
uniform instructions have been issued by 
the Bureau to its field agents. It is fur- 
ther stated that the retail jeweler who 
assembles an article is definitely referred 
to as a producer and that it is your opin- 
ion that the Bureau lacks authority for 
issuing any ruling that will make any 
‘manufacturer, producer, or importer pay 
a greater tax than the others. 

Section 619(b)(1) of the Revenue Act 
of 1932 provides in part that if an article 
is sold at retail the tax under Title IV 
shall (if based on the price for which 
the article is sold) be computed on the 
price for which such articles are sold in 
the ordinary course of trade by manu- 
facturers or producers thereof as deter- 
mined by the Commissioner. 

It appears that considerable confusion 
and lack of uniformity exists as to the 
proper basis under section 619(b) (1) 
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on which producers selling exclusively at 
retail should pay tax incurred under sec- 
tion 605 of the Revenue Act of 1932, as 
amended. This is particularly true with 
respect to rings and watches which are 
customarily assembled at the request of 
the consumer by retail jewelers who have 
purchased ring mountings, precious stones, 
watch cases and watch movements from 
the producers thereof. 

Manufacturers of rings and watches 
sell such articles in the ordinary course 
of trade to retail jewelers in limited quan- 
tities and pay tax on the actual whole- 
sale sale price, but more frequently sell 
them stones, mountings, watch movements 
and watch cases in a complete form but 
unassembled, in order that the retail 
jeweler may offer a wider selection of 
possible combinations. The cost of assem- 
bling such completed parts is nominal, 
but by assembling them the retail jeweler 
becomes a producer of rings and watches 
and therefore subject to tax on his sales. 
If he sells at retail to consumers, section 
619(b) (1) provides that the tax shall be 
computed on the price at which such arti- 
cles are sold in the ordinary course of 
trade by manufacturers, producers, or im- 
porters thereof. This has been construed 
to mean the price at which such articles 
are sold at wholesale in the open mar- 
ket, by such retailer-producer or by other 
producers. 

Some retail jewelers have purchased 
such unassembled parts tax paid from the 
producers or their jobbers, and have paid 
no tax on their sales to consumers of rings 
or watches assembled from such tax-paid 
parts, on the ground that the price to the 
retail jeweler is the same whether the 
purchase is made in assembled or unas- 
sembled form. Other retail jewelers have 
purchased these unassembled parts tax 
free in accordance with regulations 
promulgated under authority of section 
620 of the Revenue Act of 1932, as 
amended, with respect to articles intended 
for further manufacturing. On their sales 
at retail of articles assembled from such 
parts, they have paid tax on the price 
they paid for the parts, without includ- 
ing any amount to cover the cost of as- 
sembly, overhead, or manufacturer’s 
profit. In some cases rings and watches 
assembled by retail jewelers have been 
sold, for various reasons, at less than the 
cost. 

In attempting to formulate a basis on 
which tax should be paid by persons sell- 
ing at retail, it has been found in general 
desirable to express the open market 
wholesale price as a definite percentage 
of the actual retail price. This, however, 
requires the application of a different 
percentage or formula in cases where the 
jeweler selling at retail is not using the 
usual merchandising method of selling for 
cash or on open account. Examples of 
such exceptions to the general rule are 
sales under installment contracts and 
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sales of class rings and pins. The Bureau 
takes the position stated below with re- 
spect to all sales, on and after June 21, 
1932, of rings and watches by manufac- 
turers, producers, or importers selling at 
retail who do not sell like articles at 
wholesale: 

(1) Tax is due on 55 per cent of 
the actual retail price of the article 
to the consumer during the period 
June 21, 1932, to June 2, 1933, in- 
clusive, and on 60 per cent of the 
actual retail price on or after June 
3, 1933, except that 

(2) In the case of rings and 
watches sold under installment con- 
tracts, and in the case where 60 
per cent of the actual retail price 
is less than cost plus 15 per cent, 
tax is due on the sum of the actual 
cost of the parts or materials used, 
plus 15 per cent, (which percentage 
covers the charge, if any, for as- 
sembling, overhead, profit, and that 
portion of the selling and adminis- 
trative expenses applicable to a 
fair wholesale price); and except 
that 

(3) In the case of goods sold for 
less than original cost because of 
changed market conditions, the tax 
may be computed on the sum of the 
current replacement value of the 
parts (instead of on the original 
cost of such parts), plus 15 per 
cent; or if sold at less than such 
current replacement value, the tax 
is due on the actual sale price. 

(4) Where diamonds and 
mountings are purchased tax paid 
by the retailer who assembles them, 
it is held that such retailer may, 
jn.computing the tax due the Gov- 
ernment on the sale of the com- 
pleted articles, take .credit for the 
tax paid by the prior manufactur- 
ers from whom such articles were 
purchased. In such cases, however, 
it is necessary that the retailer have 
in his- possession evidence showing 
the tax the manufacturer actually 
paid to the Government on the sale 
of the diamonds and mountings. 

(5) In the case of school class 
rings and pins, tax is due during 
the period June 21, 1932, to May 
21, 1933, inclusive, on 55 per cent 
of the retail sale price and on 67 
per cent of the retail sale price on 

_ and after May 22, 1933. 

Your attention is called to the fact that 
in the above instances the tax may be 
computed on all sales made on or before 
December 31, 1935, at 10 per cent of the 
fair market price so determined, and 
thereafter until further notice on the basis 
of 1/11 of the fair market price arrived 
at in accordance with the formula stated 


in this letter. Respectfully, 
Guy T. Helvering, 
Commissioner. 
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Friction in Watch and Clock Mechanisms 


and Its Reduction 


By JOHN J. BOWMAN 


Chairman of the Educational Committee of the Horological Institute of America 





(Continued from the November issue) 

N the first article of this series, in the JEWELERS’ CiR- 

CULAR-KEYSTONE for November, the ground was pre- 
pared for your understanding of the elementary laws of 
friction in the mechanisms of watches and clocks. It was 
seen that friction between surfaces of parts that move in 
contact with each other has a threefold effect: that fric- 
tion resists the motion of the parts; that it consumes or 
wastes power, and that it causes wear of the moving sur- 
faces. It was also explained that there are three kinds of 
friction to consider: sliding friction and rolling friction 
between solids, and fluid friction that exists within liquid 
or plastic substances under certain conditions. It was 
shown that friction may be regarded as useful, for some 
purposes; and as an evil that should be minimized, in 
other places. The three ways in which friction may be 
reduced: by proper selection of materials for making 
parts; by polishing their surfaces, and by introducing 
lubricants between the surfaces, were explained, and 
demonstrated by simple experiments. Finally, it was 
stated that in connection with lubrication, some of the 
parts of watches and clocks may be given special forms 
that are important in making lubrication as effective as 
possible. To understand how parts should be designed, 
both in making and in repairing timepieces, to work under 
lubrication with the best effect possible, it will be neces- 
sary first to know something about capillarity. 

What is capillarity? The fullest definition of this 
might include much that could be understood by no one 
but a physicist acquainted with the language of abstruse 
mathematics. All that has been written about the surface 
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tension of liquids, to account for the phenomena of capil- 
larity, from Sir Isaac Newton in 1687 down to Einstein 
in our own day, might indeed make a “six-foot shelf of 
books.” 

With fullest respect for the really great scientists, one 
feels tempted to say that there are others who take facts 
that could be stated in a very simple way, and clothe 
them in mathematical language hard to understand, for 
the very purpose of impressing us ordinary folk with 
admiration for the depths of the scientists’ knowledge. 

For illustration: here we see a book lying on a table. 
That seems a simple fact and easy to understand. Any 
numskull can see that the book is on the table. But the 
mathematician feels that he must prove it. So he sets to 
work, and first proves involvedly that the book is not on 
the chair; nor on the mantel; nor on the floor; nor on 
the shelf, and so on; until, after it has been shown with 
infinite labor that the book is nowhere else, he triumph- 
antly concludes that it must be, it is, on the table! Ex- 
tremely high mathematics may be followed, by those who 
like ’em, as a fine indoor sport, as well as for more prac- 
tical uses. But it is comforting to know that it is not 
necessary to dive below our depth into theory in order to 
get a practical working knowledge of capillarity. That 
is all we need in order to shape parts of watches and 
clocks so that oil will stay where it is needed to reduce 
friction. 

Following the- method previously used to help under- 
stand friction, a few very simple experiments will show 
what capillarity is and what it does, just as easily and 
clearly as we saw that the book was lying on the table. 
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After these experiments, it will be easy to make up a 
simple definition of what capillarity is. 

In order to see the force of capillarity in action, an 
experiment may be made as shown in Fig. 1. Partly fill 
a pan with water. Into the pan set two flat pieces of 
glass, washed clean, and place the glass plates so that two 
of their edges are in contact; then spread the other edges 
apart to form an angular space between the plates. You 
will now see that the water will be drawn up into the 
angle between the plates, and will rise highest in the 








Fig. 1 


space where the glasses are closest together. This be- 
havior of the liquid may be explained thus: particles of 
certain substances have an attraction for each other. 
Those of glass attract those of water. The nearest water 
is drawn to the glass on both sides of the space between 
the plates. The continuous force of mutual attraction 
between glass and water acts to “stretch” the surface of 
the liquid between the plates. Gravity—the weight of 
the water—has more effect toward the center of the 
angular space where the attraction of glass for water is 
weakest. This results in the water surface taking a 
hollowed-out form, lowest in its center. Now all over the 
surface of the water there exists what is called “surface 
tension.” This is due to the fact that all of the particles 
of water attract each other—they try to get close to each 
other. So the water surface is in a state of tension, like 
a sheet of rubber stretched from its edges. This causes 
the surface to contract to a smaller area. The result is 
that the center of the concave surface rises, drawing water 
upward against the resistance of its own weight. This 
is a “sucking” action that is strongest at all times where 
the space confining the liquid is narrowest, because it is 
there that there is the least weight of water to be moved 
against the resistance of gravity. This explains why the 
water between the plates takes the form shown in Fig. 1. 


Another case of capillarity in action may be seen by 


holding vertically in a vessel of wat several glass tubes 
with bores of different diameters. The water will rise 
in all of the tubes above the level of the water in the 
vessel. It will rise highest in the bore of smallest di- 
ameter. In the smaller tubes, the force of capillarity 
has greater effect because it is there resisted less by the 
weight of the smaller volume of water in them, so that 
in them the water rises higher than in the larger tubes. 
Surface tension provides the force that draws the liquid 
upward in these tubes, just as it does in the angle be- 
tween the glass plates; but the action is simpler in the 
tubes, because in them there is not the progressively in- 
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creasing force due to the gradually diminishing space 
toward the apex of the angle between the plates. 

There are varieties of capillarity, and uses for them, 
that do not apply in horology, and will not be considered 
here, because we are studying just what is of everyday 
practical use in watch and clock making and repairing. 
This will be kept in mind in choosing words for this 
definition : 

Capillarity is a force, an effect of which, on liquid con- 
fined in an angular space, is to draw the liquid into the 
narrowest part of the space. 

Now another simple experiment may be made, that will 
bring us directly to how capillarity is made good use of 
in designing ‘frictional bearings in watches and clocks. 
As shown in Fig. 2, take a piece of wood of convenient 
size, and on it drop two heaps of melted sealing wax, or 
chasers’ cement, or lathe cement. Into one of the lumps 
of wax set two old-fashioned flat parallel watch glasses. 
Into the other one set one flat parallel and one mi-concave 
watch glass. To do this, while the wax is yet soft, before 
it has cooled, thrust into it the glasses that have been 
previously heated so the wax will adhere to them readily. 
Between each pair of glasses, place anything that is flat 



































Fig. 2 


and as thick as the spaces that are to be left open be- 
tween the glasses. Keep these and the glasses pressed 
together until the wax has cooled and hardened. Remove 
the objects from between the glasses, and with a medicine- 
dropper inject some water between and at the center of 
each pair of glasses. Oil or other liquid may be used of 
course; but water is most convenient. To add ink or 
other coloring matter will make the experiment more im- 
pressive. To find the right quantity of liquid, and exactly 
how to handle everything with snap and good effect may 
require a little practice. I say “with snap and good ef- 
fect” because I am going to suggest that both these capil- 
larity experiments, and the ones with wooden blocks 
explained previously to. illustrate friction, can be used 
among many other things by watchmakers in talking to 
customers about their work, by way of technical sales- 
talk. 

Complaints are made without end about how little 
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interest is taken by the public in the watchmaker and his 
work. The watchmaker says the public “ought to be 
educated.” ‘That is true. But in any case of this kind, 
the big question is: who shall do the educating; and 


= B, 


= L_) 


how? Generally the complainer has a vague idea that 
the one to do the educating is, perhaps, the government; 
or the school board; he doesn’t know who; but some one. 
Well, who should do it? The Horological Institute of 
America, and some of the other horological associations, 
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Fig. 3 








Fig. 4 

are doing all that they can; but after all, the most direct 
and effective educating of the public can be done by the 
watchmaker himself, on the customers whom he meets 
face to face all day long. Strange it is that it never seems 
to occur to most of these complainers about the public, 
that the reason the public isn’t more interested is simply 
because the watchmaker doesn’t make his work interest- 
ing to people. There is a world of fascinating and won- 
derful things to tell about a watch and all that goes on 
inside of it; and there are some watchmakers who know 
enough about this, and who practice telling customers 
about it, to profit greatly thereby. Naturally these men 
have not the same occasion to complain about indiffer- 
ence of the public that those do who either do not know 
enough about their work to tell. about it interestingly, or 
are too lazy to do so. I can imagine a crabbed chap 
saying: “I have no time to sling words; I gotta work for 
a living!”” But most of these fellows will growl by the 
hour as long as anyone is willing to listen; and all they’d 
need do would be to put this time into technical sales- 
talk, to make better use of it; and they would have just 
as much time left for bench work as before. 

If employers who have large establishments, employing 
men whose time is entirely devoted to taking in and giving 
out repair work, would be smart enough to see to it that 
these men are selected for real technical understanding 
of watchwork and ability to explain the “high spots” of 
it to customers, the establishment would profit much, not 
only in getting better prices for repair work, but even 
more so in sales of better watches. This is a*big fact 
that is astonishingly overlooked by many of the owners 
or managements of some of the largest and finest retail 
jewelry establishments in the country. Contact with the 
public through non-technical salespeople undoubtedly re- 
sults in a huge annual loss of unrealized potential sales 
of the higher grades of watches. 

Models, pictures, and intelligent, enthusiastic explana- 
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tions, are business-builders; and the successful examples 
of places where this is done do prove that patrons are 
apt to be keenly interested by skillfully presented technical 
sales-talk. 

Returning to the model to illustrate capillarity: after 
placing liquid between the watch glasses (Fig. 2), hold 
the model up with the glasses vertical. Gradually the 
liquid between the parallel pair will settle by its own 
weight to the bottom of the space. But in the other 
pair, the liquid will stay right at the center. What 
keeps it there is of course the force of capillarity. The 
combination of the flat surface of one glass and the con- 
vex surface of the other provides an angular space that 
acts on the liquid in the manner described in the defini- 
tion we have given of capillarity. This force acts in 
every direction from the edge of the body of liquid, 
towards its center. The force is strong enough to hold 
the liquid in place even when the model is given a reason- 
ably vigorous shake. The same amount of jarring that 
does not affect the liquid in the center of the capillary 
space will shake the liquid out from between the parallel 
glasses, because there is there no effective capillarity. 

These demonstrations have prepared us to consider now 
the designing of pivots and their bearings with a view to 
using the force of capillarity as an important help in 
lubrication. It hardly needs saying that the place for oil ° 
to be is where there is friction, and nowhere else. Before 
the use of capillarity was discovered, the oil applied to 
pivot bearings promptly started roaming elsewhere; soon 
not only were the bearings mostly without oil, but the 
oil spread to places where it was a positive disadvantage, 
gathering dirt, getting into gearing where it was not need- 
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Fig. 5 





ed and where, as it thickened, it clogged the action, and 
hastened the stoppage of the mechanism. 

In the experiment shown by Fig. 2, the pair of flat 
parallel glasses illustrates what happened to oil placed at 
the earliest form of pivot bearings. This early form, in 
the case of capped balance pivot holes, is indicated at 
Fig. 3. In this, the lack of capillarity gave the oil free- 
dom to go pretty much where it pleased. Besides having 
freedom, the oil itself those days was bad; and that com- 
bination of bad oil with freedom was no better in its 
way than for a bad man to have freedom to wander where 
he pleases. 

The history of the first application of capillarity to 
lubricated bearings is not°clear; but during the eighteenth 
century gradually the plan came into use of forming the 
space between hole and cap jewels into a reservoir with 
one or both of the jewels having a rounded surface, to 
provide an angular space for capillary action, to keep the 
oil where it should be. In Fig. 4 is shown one of the 
earlier combinations—a flat-topped hole jewel and an 
endstone with a surface rounded except on a little flat- 
tened area just opposite the hole in the other jewel. This 
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of course had the same effect as the present-day design of 
a round-topped hole jewel used with a flat-faced cap 
jewel, which is shown in Fig. 5. 

In Fig. 6 is seen the present-day form of hole jewel 
and cap jewel in settings, showing the balance-pivot, with 
the oil indicated as in cross-section. It will be seen in 
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Fig. 6 


this that the angular space between hole and cap jewels 
holds a storage of oil that is being pressed by capillary 
force constantly from all sides towards the pivot; and 
that there is also an angular space between the sides of 
the pivot and the Jower side of the hole jewel. The 
capillarity of this angular space presses the oil there up- 
ward; so that both this oil and that between the jewels 
is at all times under the influence of pressure that keeps 








Fig. 7 


it feeding into every place where there is friction be- 
tween pivot and bearing. 

Consider this design of pivot-bearing thoughtfully. 
Take plenty of time for this; it is a worthy subject for 
your contemplation. Men see and work with such things 
all day long, and take them just as a mere matter of 
course—“all in the day’s work.” ‘That is like the man 
who looked for the first time at the majestic spectacle of 
the water flowing over Niagara Falls, and said to an- 
other, who stood entranced with wonder: ‘Nothing won- 
derful about that; what’s to prevent it?” 

For this bearing with capillary oil-feed is an amazing 
device indeed. Look at the force-feed lubricator used on 
a locomotive for oiling the cylinder pistons. This de- 
vice has between five and six hundred parts and costs 
about five hundred dollars. All of this is necessary for 
doing the same thing that is done in watches by the simple 
means of shaping jewels so as to provide capillarity. In 
these we have a reservoir to hold oil for a year of service, 
and with it the means for keeping the oil under a forced 
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feed to the frictional surfaces of pivot and jewel. The 
oil will gradually evaporate and wear away; but as long 
as there is any of it left, it is made to press steadily up 
and into the places where steel and stone surfaces rub on 
each other. And this utilization of the principle of capil- 
larity does even more than feed the oil to where it is 
needed. It also serves to prevent oil from spreading to 
where it would be of disadvantage—for instance, on the 
coils of the hairspring. Capillary lubricating bearings 
as used in horology afford an example of the use of a 
simple means to a difficult end—which in the engineering 
sense has indeed the supreme beauty of its simplicity. 

An uncapped train-pivot bearing is shown in Fig. 7. 
The reason the corners of the arbor below the pivot are 
chamfered or beveled is to produce an angular space that 
provides capillary action, to keep the oil feeding constantly 
in between the pivot and the sides of its hole in the plate 
or bridge, and at the shoulder, where the friction is. This 
capillarity also prevents the oil from spreading down over 
the arbor and getting into the train gearing. No oil is 
needed in the teeth and leaves of wheels and pinions, 
because the friction there is rolling friction. Should oil 
be there, it would gather dirt, and, as it thickens by age, 
it would set up a positive obstacle to the motion of.the 
gearing; so the use of capillarity in the design as in- 
dicated in Fig. 7 has the same double advantage as it has 
in the balance pivot bearing shown in Fig. 6, of keeping 
oil where it helps, and keeping it away from where it 
would hinder, the economy of power. 


The “Preserval” System of Making the 
Watchcase Tight 


(From Revue Internationale de L’ Horlogerie) 


I ame problem of tightness—or impermeability—as re- - 
gards the case has been the subject matter of numerous 
researches. If strong efforts in this direction were made, 
it was because the need was apparent of rendering the 
movement proof against the deteriorations caused by - 
water, vapors of all kinds, dust, etc. i 

A great many systems have been conceived in this con- 
nection. They all have in common the feature of trying 
to insure tightness by tightly screwing together the parts 
constituting the case, which was bound to lead towards 
giving the bottom and the rim a massiveness which is of « 
necessity prohibitive with regard to precious metals and 
elegant shapes. 

The movement does not remain captive forever in a 
hermetically closed case. It must be taken out for pur- 
poses of regulation and repairs. The unscrewing and re- 
screwing operations necessitated thereby result in impair- 
ing the joints, all the more so as they are closed only by 
heavy pressure. The tightness thus becomes affected at 
one time or another. 

The manufacturer has special tools for these opera- 
tions. This will not always be the case with the watch 
repairer whose work on this account will be subject to 
haphazard chances. 

The question of the winder also plays an important part. 
Various devices have been invented to eliminate infiltra- 
tions due to the opening of the winding mechanism and 

(Please turn to page 119) 
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WATCHWORK STONE SETTING executives in the jewelry trade. When you come to 

JEWELRY ENGRAVING New York, you’re bound to enjoy your stay at the 

BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE Piccadilly. Here, business becomes a pleasure and 
SCHOOL OF HOROLOGY Pleasure Becomes A Business. Reason: 

Dept. C Peoria, Ill. Within 4 minutes’ WALK of “Radio City,” 69 







theatres, Madison Square Garden and—the 
jewelry district! Finely furnished rooms with 
all up-to-the-minute conveniences (including 60- 
watt bathroom bulbs—great when shaving!) 
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NEW YORK CITY fTHEES 


PAST PERFORMANCES  hebeeeerree 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES Seer 

We not alone raise you immediate | | PD BBBSIEES 
cash, but increase your clientele 
and friendship with the people of 
your community. 
No sale too large or too small. 
All Correspundence Treated ee 

Strictly Confidential e ve RECT ne Salel anal: Wre- 
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WORKSHOP WOES € QUWIFIRITIES 


LECTRIC CLOCKS.—How is it that among the 
electric clocks that we have in our shop undergoing 
repairs, after we connect them with the current, some 
run fast and some slow? What we cannot understand is 
how the same current can make various clocks run dif- 
ferently. What is wrong, and what is the remedy? We 
are getting tired paying shipping charges sending clocks 
back to manufacturers for correction. (Question No. 


4980.) K. 


Answer—Any number of clocks connected with the 
same alternating current will run alike; in fact, they can 
do nothing else. But this will be true only if (1) the 
clocks are of the synchronous motor-driven type; (2) are 
correctly designed and well made; and (3) are in work- 
ing order. 

A number of clocks on the same current could run 
differently if some are of the “electrically wound” type, 
because in these the current does not govern the time 
rate, which is under control of the regulator, just as in 
spring-driven clocks. There are poorly designed syn- 
chronous motor clocks that will not keep time with the 
current pulsations on this account; this can be true also 
of correctly designed but cheaply built clocks of that type. 
Then, of course, good clocks can be in some way out of 
order. The possible faults are many, and what they 
might be must, of course, be determined in each case by 
examination. To be of help to you on this we would have 
to have a description of the conditions in specific cases, 
which presents the situation that if you could describe the 
fault, you would not need to ask advice about it. 


PRING-DRIVEN CLOCKS.—What is the reason 
why 8-day spring-driven clocks do not respond to the 
regulator, but run just about any way at all, especially 
during the first few days after being wound up? (Ques- 


tion No. 4981.) A. V. 


Answer—What you say is true in greater or less 
degree, depending upon the designing and the quality of 
workmanship of certain models, grades and makes of 
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8-day spring-driven clocks. A cheap spring-driven 8-day 
clock in its design may be just a “makeshift”—in a way 
it could be described as right for a one-day clock, but then 
an extra mobile in the train is added, and to drive the 
train an excessively strong mainspring has to be used, 
thus compromising with correct designing in several par- 
ticulars. In such clocks there is also the added disadvan- 
tage of poorly made and roughly finished acting parts. It. 
is not reasonable to expect good timekeeping out of such 
clocks. In selling them, customers should not be led to 
expect good timekeeping. Salesmen ignorant of time- 
piece mechanism make trouble for the trade by mis- 
informing customers about qualities of both clocks and 
watches. Buyers would in many cases be glad to pay 
more for a better clock; but the salesman needs to have 
enough technical knowledge to explain and convince why 
the higher priced timepiece is worth the difference in 
price. Otherwise, we cannot blame people for buying 
clocks just like millinery—for “what they look like.” 


In a cheap clock, the trouble you describe is to be 
expected, in proportion as the design and finish of mech- 
anism is poor. If a clock of good quality shows the 
trouble in question, the first thing to see to is whether 
the mainspring is poorly finished; if it is, the friction of 
its coils may cause trouble, and a new spring, well fin- 
ished, is the remedy. Another fault in a good clock may 
be that some workman has put in too heavy a mainspring, 
to make the clock run, instead of correcting faults in 
train and escapement. This must be handled by putting 
the entire clock in good order, and then putting in the 
lightest mainspring that will drive the mechanism. 


ATIN FINISH.—Please give us information on how 
to produce the richest kind of satin finish on gold 
and silver. We are not satisfied with the results we are 


getting ; we use a brass brush and keep the brush wet with 
a beer solution. (Question No. 4982.) S$. zs. 


Answer—What constitutes the finest-looking satin 
finish is, of course, a matter of taste; and this defies 
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SANDERS | 


Manufacturers would 
not recommend us to 
their friends if they 
were not satisfied 
themselves. 
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N the laboratory and refin- 
ery of Wm. F. Nye, Inc., 
the process of refining lubri- 
cating oil for fine timepieces 
has reached ite highest de- 
velopment. Tests, wherever 
made, prove the viscosity, 
low degree of oxidation and 
evaporation, unvarying pur- 
ity and lubricating value of 
Nye’s oil. Sets the highest 
standard, 


Nye’s Oil—100% American 
from “fish to finish.” 
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James L. Hand | 


America’s Leading Jewelry 
Auctioneer 


87 Nassau Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Phone, COrtlandt 7-8693 
Cable Address, Hand-Sale, New Yerk 


STRICTLY ETHICAL AUCTIONS 
Conducted for Jewelers 


Executors, Trustees, Receivers ponte, Teast Com putes, 

United States and Canadian Courts. oCck T 

yo E OR TOO SMALL. Write for “HAND” oy Pn 
uctions. 


INQUIRIES TREATED CONFIDENTIALLY 














SPECIAL SALE for January and February. Finished Balance Staffs for 
Swiss and Imitation Elgin and Waltham watches. Also Stems for Swiss 
and Imitation American watches. Per dozen....25¢, S$ per gross of 
one size....$2.50, Stems per gross of one size... - $2.00, 

Hole Jewels for Swiss watches, assorted from 4% te 10% yo om gross 


-$1.50, from 10/2 ligne to 12 size pocket watches, per g 1.25, 
Hair springs, colleted, assorted from 4/4 to {04/2 ligne, per Eicon: 1.25. 
Balance Staffs or Stems for (A.S.) watches, 12 different models aio 





“— to 10Y,. ligne. Ass’t of 3 dozen.. ae") 00. Ass’t of 6 dozen.. 


Ass’t of Balance Staffs or Stems for Bulova watches, 12 different models 
= * “— te 10% ligne. Ass’t of 3 dozen....$1.00. Ass’t of 6 
jozen. 

Ass’t of lies Staffs or Stems for Gruen watches from Baguette to 
aus ¥ oo. Ass’t of 3 dozen, 12 models....$1.20, Ass’t of 4/2 dozen, 18 


$i. 
— Staffs for Swiss Baguette watches, 24 models from 2! to 42/3 
ligne. An ass’t of 6 dozen. 
Balance Staffs = Swiss watches, 24 modeis, from 2/2 ligne Baguette to 13 ligne. An 
ass’t of 6 dozen.. 25. 
All assortments are boxed in cabinets containing celluloid rust-proof bottles, each 
model separate, and descriptive chart. 
oone pase —— cabinets, 78 compartments, {1/2 Inches long, 4% Inches wide, | 
gh 
ardboard material cabinets, 144 compartments with 144 celluloid rust-proof bottles, 
142 inches long, 4 inches wide, Ye inch high. Fine finished, strong and durable, good 
for many years... .$1.75. 
The same item in smaller dimensions having 72 compartments....$1.00. 
Shipped C. O. D. or against payment én advance. 


Postage added 
H. KURI - 37 Maiden Lane - New York, N. Y. 


(Established since 1916) 




























DICTIONARY OF GEMS 


Precious and Semi-Precious Stones 
by R. J. Rocers, F.G.A. 


Price $1.50 Postage Paid 


This new book of all gems gives complete defini- 
tions of every stone used by jewelers from A chates 
(ancient name and origin of Agate) to Zircon and 
Zonochlorite with their specific gravity, chemical 
composition, crystallographic origin, hardness, re- 
fractive index, etc. 


The work is written for the jeweler with tables 
and notes in a form convenient for quick use that 
will give a brief explanation of crystallographic 
origins, some details as to cutting of gems, an ex- 
planation of refractive index, dichroism with 
tables, hardness with tables, specific gravity with 
tables, notes on manufactured gems and birth- 
stones. 









It is a valuable ready reference list for the retail 
jeweler, manufacturer, importer and lapidary. 


Cloth bound, 58 pages, 7x5% inches. 


The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
239 West 39th Street New York City 
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description in written words. The thing to do will be 
for you to vary the treatment as we will suggest, thereby 
producing a variety of results, from which you can make 
a choice of the finish that satisfies your taste. 

A revolving scratch brush undergoes changes in the 
ends of the wires as it is used. To place it on the lathe 
reversed—take it off and turn it to the other side before 
replacing it—will make a difference in the finish it pro- 
duces. Another change may be made by holding a file 
cautiously against the ends of the revolving wires. Other 
effects are made by coarser and finer wires, and by using 
steel instead of brass brushes. Again, scratch brush wheels 
may be had on which, instead of wires set into the wooden 
or metal center of the brush, the wires are in bundles, 
each swinging freely on rings fastened to the center—a 
“swing-brush”—which makes a different finish from the 
one made by a brush of the other type. A matt finish 
may also be produced by dipping articles in a solution of 
sulphuric acid, 2 parts; nitric acid, 1 part; water, 10 
parts. If you will experiment with the above suggestions, 
we believe you will find the finish you are hoping for. 


OSITION ADJUSTING.—Sometimes in position 
adjusting we find it necessary to round the balance 
pivot ends. For doing this, would you recommend using 
a sapphire pivot-rounder like listed in the material cata- 
log, or to do it in a lathe? Also, what do you advise for 
removing hairsprings from a balance? (Question No. 


4983.) E. C. D. 


Answer—The best and quickest way to round off 
pivot-ends in adjusting watches is to use a Dorrington 
“fiddle-bow” pivot lathe; this tool is sold by watch- 
makers’ supply houses; it is made by R. E. Dorrington, 
50 Stowe St., Waltham, Mass. In connection with this 
lathe you may use either the sapphire burnisher that you 
mention, or a steel burnisher. 

What we like best for removing hairsprings from bal- 
ances is a little wedge-shaped tool, like a narrow screw- 
driver blade, mounted in a handle. This wedge is pressed 
into the collet slot; it slightly separates the ends of the 
collet, loosening it from the staff, and it holds the hair- 
spring as the latter is lifted away from the balance; the 
collet is then separated from the tool by pressing on it 
with the tweezers. Several sizes of wedges are needed for 
different sizes of collets. 


ARINE CHRONOMETER.—I have in my pos- 

session a marine chronometer, bearing the name 
Charles Frodsham. I would like to know the name of 
some Horological Society in England, to which I could 
send a description and the number that is on my chronom- 
eter, and have them look up what records they might 
have access to, to tell me the exact age of the timepiece. 


(Question No. 4984.) ee AE od 


Answer—Write to James Savidge, Esq., Secretary, 
The British Horological Institute, 35 Northampton 
Square, E. C. 1, London, England. Charles Frodsham 
was a noted horologist, scientist, and writer. He was in 
business between 1830 and 1871, in London, most of the 
time at 7 Finsbury Pavement. As he was a vice-president 
of the British Horological Institute, it is possible that the 
records of serial numbers of his chronometers have been 
kept, and that Mr. Savidge has access to them. We sug- 
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gest, of course, that you enclose with your letter an Inter- 
national Postage Reply Coupon, which you can obtain at 
your postoffice. 


Ostby & Barton Co. Sales Force Holds Convention 


The entire sales staff of the Ostby & Barton Co. at- 
tended a sales convention held by the concern at its fac- 
tory in Providence on Dec. 18, 19 and 20. Following 
the convention and a dinner held at the Metacomet Golf 
Club, a Christmas party was staged on Dec. 20 before the 
out-of-town representatives left for their homes. 

All of the concern’s representatives were present at the 
three-day conference, including Roy H. King, from the 
Los Angeles office; Thomas J. Noonan and William H. 
McGreevy, Chicago office, and Clarence E. Horn, Wil- 
liam J. Richards and Glen E. Towns, New York office. 
William L. Marchant, sales manager, reported a substan- 
tial increase in the sales total for the year. A new line of 
rings shown was received enthusiastically by the represen- 
tatives. The convention ended with the dinner at the 
Metacomet Golf Club at which about 45 were present, 
including the company’s officers, salesmen and factory 
foremen. 

At the Christmas party a broadcasting outfit permitted 
a realistic “Major Bowes” program, displaying some of 
the musical and terpsichorean talent in the organization. 
Humorous gifts were distributed by James D. Thompson, 
posing as Santa Claus. 


Merchandise Market 


A New Improved Ring Guard 


The “Ringfit” offered by the Improved Products Mfg. Co., 123 E. 24th 
St., New York, is a new improved ring guard made of one piece. It is 
seamless and solderless and has the proper springiness for perfect fit and 
security. They are made in Stabrite metal and 14 karat gold. 





A New Salt and Pepper Container 


A single salt and pepper shaker that does double duty has just been 
placed on the market by the Paye & Baker Mfg. Co., North Attleboro, 
Mass. A simple turn of the top releases either salt or pepper. If closed 
when not in use the salt remains dry. 





Freed-Eisemann Produces New Radio 


The Freed Mfg. Co., maker of the Freed-Eisemann radio, 44 W. 18th 
St., New York, has just produced a new radio, table type, built into a 
mirrored, plate glass cabinet. The mirrored plate glass is one-quarter of 
an inch thick and is available in silver, blue, pink and green. model 
is compact and of the superheterodyne type, containing five tubes. It has 
two tuning bands, one to receive regular broadcasts and the other for 
short-wave broadcasts and has a dynamic s er. 





Gemex Co. Releases New Display 


The Gemex Co., manufacturer of Gemex and Pontiac watch attachments, 
170 Thomas St., Newark, N. J., is distributing a new display for counter 
and window use. The unit is produced photographically in color and on 
each display is mounted a velvet pad holding two new watch bracelet 
creations. After the bracelets are sold, the pad can be remo for a 
halftone photographic reproduction showing two other bracelets in place 
of the actual merchandise. The Gemex concern also announces that it 
has introduced a 1/10-10 karat, gold filled quality line. 





Gruen Sponsors National Radio Poll 


The countrywide interest manifested in the national poll sponsored by 
the Gruen Watch Co., on its radio program Washington “Merry- 
Round” was evidenced by the fact that more than 43,000 letters were 
received in answer to the question “‘Should Roosevelt Be Reelected?” 
The poll started Nov. 23 and continued until Dec. 14 and was conducted 
over the air by Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen, newspapermen and 
radio commentators. Together with Miss Luella S. Laudin, executive 
secretary of the Women’s National Radio Committee, Messrs. Pearson 
and Allen acted as judges and each week awarded watches for the best 
affirmative and negative answers. During the period the contest was 
held 50 watches were distributed. 





Taxes collected on jewelry by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in November amounted to $298,408.76 com- 
pared wtih $155,924.60 collected in the same month of 
last year. 











Special Notices 


Payable invariably in advance. 

Rates under all headings except 
“Situations Wanted” $1.50 for first 25 
words. Additional words, 5c. a word. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 75c. for 
first 25 words. Additional words 5c. a 
word. 

Heavy type, $3.00 for first 25 words. 
Additional words, 10c. a word. 

Name, address, initials and abbrevi- 
ations count as words, and are charged 
for as part of the advertisement. 

If answers are to be forwarded, 15c. 
extra to cover postage must be en- 
closed. 

Advertising matter addressed to 
Classified advertisers will not be de- 
livered. 

Advertisers who are not subscribers 
should send 25c. if they desire a copy 
of the paper containing their adver- 
tisement. 

Special notice forms close 20th of 
month. 

Unless the advertiser instructs us to 
publish his name and address, all 
answers will be directed care The 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 

In answering ads, do not enclose 
original letters of recommendations, 
send duplicates, 

To avoid unnecessary correspon- 
dence mention your location in the 
advertisement. 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
239 W. 39th St., New York 





Situations Wanted. 


Under this heading, 75c. for first 25 
words, 5c. for each additional word; 


minimum charge, 75c. 








EXPERIENCED WATCHMAKER wants 
position; engraver and light jewelry re- 
pairer; age 38, married. ‘““Watchmaker,” 
1405 Evergreen St., Montgomery, Ala. 


IF YOU ARE IN NEED of a watchmaker, 
jeweler or optician, write to Henry 
Paulson & Co., 37 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


EXPERIENCED WATCHMAKER, clock 
and jewelry repairman; best of refer- 
ences. Sage Dugan, 316 Laurel Ave., 
Olean, N. Y. 


STENOGRAPHERS, BOOKKEEPERS, 
typists, clerks furnished, no charge. 
Fulton Agency, 93 Nassau St., Cort. 
7392, New York. 


WATCHMAKER AND OPTOMETRIST 
with an Ohio license; good workman, 
long experience. Address “L., 3780,” 
care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 


EXPERT MATERIAL MAN, 25 years’ ex- 
perience, desires position with first class 
material house; can furnish Al refer- 
ence. Address “H., 3722,” care Jewelers’ 
Circular-Keystone. 


YOUNG LADY, bookkeeper, stenographer, 
ten years’ executive experience jewelry 
and watch trade; complete charge, cor- 
respondence, collections. Address “D., 
3618,” care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 


RETAIL SALESMAN, one who knows 
merchandise and how to sell it; a 
valuable man to the right party. Ad- 
dress “L., 3830,” care Jewelers’ Circu- 
lar-Keystone. 


























EXPERT railroad watchmaker and sales- 
man, 18 years’ experience; can assume 
full charge of watch department. Ad- 
dress “Q., 3824,” care Jewelers’ Circu- 
lar-Keystone. 





SALESMAN, REPAIR JEWELER, can 
assist with watch repairing, 17 years’ 
experience in retail jewelry business; 
salary $30 per week. Address “G., 
3759,” care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 





RETAIL SALESMAN, 40, married, cash 
and credit store experience, good 
“Borax” man; also experienced han- 
dling fine trade. Address “J., 3853,” 
care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 


WATCHMAKER who thoroughly knows 
the business would like position in good 
store; can take charge of repair depart- 
ment; West preferred. Address “P., 
3836,” care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 


WATCHMAKER, SALESMAN, desires 
position retail store; 12 years’ experi- 
ence; best references; good estimator ; 
dependable. Address “P., 3768,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 


WATCHMAKER, 27 years of age, 10 
years’ experience; light jewelry and 
clock repairing; can wait on trade; per- 
manent. ‘‘Watchmaker,” Box 120, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED by manufacturing 
jeweler, diamond setter and engraver, 
now employed but desires change. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Z., 3800,’’ care Jewelers’ Circu- 
lar-Keystone. 


YOUNG LADY, some _ experience in 
diamond dealer’s office, familiar with 
general office work; small salary; Al 
reference. Phone Dayton 9-4018, Bronx, 
m 2. 




















HUB AND DIE CUTTER, expert, also 
capable of making tools and dies, now 
open for a permanent position. Address 
“H., 3773,’’ care Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone. 


WATCHMAKER 45, 28 years at the bench, 
all grades of watch work, light jewelry 
and clock repairing; been in business 
for myself 14 years. I. Reffel, 555 Cauld- 
well Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


BOOKKEEPER, STENOGRAPHER, com- 








plete charge, hard worker, capable, 
efficient, executive experience, cor- 
respondence, collections; references. 


Address “‘C., 3771,’’ care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone. 


SALESMAN, having long. experience with 
department store buyers, retail jewelers, 
Middle West territory, would like to 
connect with a manufacturer. Address 
“Reliable, 3636,” care Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone. 


SALESMAN, road, single, gentile, 35, 5 
years last firm; excellent trade reputa- 
tion as producer; well recommended; 
West, East and South; retailers and 
jobbers. Address “O., 3650,” care Jewel- 
ers’ Circular-Keystone. 


YOUNG LADY, ten years’ experience, gold 
and platinum manufacturing jewelers, 
full charge factory office, knowledge of 
all office detail work, executive ability. 
Address “F., 3625,” care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone. 


WATCHMAKER, ENGRAVER, desires 
position; thoroughly competent, rail- 
road inspection; 18 years’ experience; 
ready to work; state salary. Address 
“E., 3725,” care Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone, 


MECHANIC on tools and dies, thoroughly 
experienced, all around on fine work; 
competent hardening, tempering; age 
32; wishes connection with good firm. 
Address “‘Y., 3741,” care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone. 


BOOKKEEPER, TYPIST, young lady, 
full charge, seven years’ jewelry ex- 
perience; buying and selling ability; 
competent and conscientious worker; 
highest recommendations. Address ‘‘C., 
3753,’’ care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 


BRADLEY GRADUATE, can do watch, 
clock and jewelry repairing; owing to 
the fact that I have been out of watch 
school two years, I will work cheaper 
than an experienced man. S. H. Geogen, 
421 E, 26th St., Kearney, Nebr. 


ALL AROUND JEWELER, repairing new 
work and stone setting, do some en- 
graving, wishes permanent position in 
East; 18 years’ experience; best refer- 
ence. Address “H., 3848,’" care Jewelers’ 
Circular-Keystone, 


SALESMAN, traveling Southern territory 
over 20 years, desires line for jobbers, 
credit houses, etc.; watches, watch cases 
or jewelry; unusually large clientele. 
Address “D., 3851,” care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone. 



































YOUNG MAN, 22 years of age, desires 
position as watch and clock repairman 
jeweler, stone setter and engraver; wilj 
work for very reasonable salary to 
start. Address “Watchmaker,” 317 
Bradley Ave., Peoria, Ill. ; 





SINGLE MAN, 36, ten years as jeweler 
and setter, past three years on floor: 
thorough knowledge of business, no shop 
work; South only; available after Jany- 
ary first. Address ‘“‘V., 3739,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 





A FIRST CLASS watchmaker, jeweler, 
engraver and stone setter, 39 years old, 
25 years at bench; American; good ref- 
erence; wants position, prefer the 
South. Address ‘‘W., 3795,”’ care Jewel- 
ers’ Circular-Keystone. 


FIRST CLASS WATCHMAKER, avail- 
able in January; 20 years’ good experi- 
ence; clean habits; understand the fine 
points of close timing; references, Ad- 
dress “‘E., 3805,’’ care Jewelers’ Circu- 
lar-Keystone. 


BOOKKEEPER, STENOGRAPHER, full 
charge, ten years’ experience, capable 
of handling all office details; initiative, 
seven years with one jewelry concern. 
Address ‘‘P., 3822,’’ care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone. 


OPTOMETRIST, registered in New York, 
excellent refractionist, salesman and 
adjuster, ten years of experience, four 
years of experience in credit jewelry, 
wants position. Address ‘‘P., 3823,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 


EXPERIENCED DIAMOND MAN, 29 
years old, desires position with rep- 
utable importer, manufacturer or re- 
tailer; excellent references. Address 
“R., 3826,” care Jewelers’ Circular-Key- 
stone. 

COMBINATION watchmaker, jeweler, 
engraver, diamond setter; 18 years’ all- 
around experience; age 38; permanent 
position only considered, anywhere. 
Address ‘'C., 3845,’ care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone, 


EXPERIENCED SILVER MAN, 20 
years’ manufacturing, thoroughly 
familiar with all branches, selling 
and production. Address “K., 
3779,” care Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone. 

HUB AND DIE CUTTER, 25 years’ ex- 
perience, High School, fraternal and 
badge work; 10 years’ experience with 
Deckel and Gorton machines, operating 
patterns, etc.; capable of taking 
charge. Address “C., 3482,’ care Jewel- 
ers’ Circular-Keystone. 


A 1 ENGRAVER, lettering, ornamental 
and crest, 30 years’ experience ; fam- 
ily man; highest reference for char- 
acter and work; willing to accept 
any location, where permanent fu- 
ture is assured. Address “G., 3727,” 
care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 





























EXPERT manufacturing jeweler and set- 
ter; capable making fine platinum 
jewelry from designing through finish- 
ing; young, married man; 17 years 
experience; excellent references. Ad- 
dress “‘E., 3694,’’ care Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone. 


POSITION WANTED as _s traveling 
salesman to sell fine Swiss watches; 
acquainted from Pittsburgh to Pa- 
cific Coast and South-West for 20 
years; best of references. Address 
*J., 3762,” care Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone. 


SALESMAN, 36, Metropolitan, Baltimore, 
District of Columbia, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New England, etc., 15 years 
experience in trade, five years last 
house; clean’ record; conscientious 
worker consistently. Address ‘‘N., 3651,” 
care Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone. 


MANAGER, INSTALLMENT, 11 years’ 
experience, now employed, A-1 sales- 
man, capable of taking complete charge 
credits, collections, trimming effective 
windows, advertising sales promotion. 
Address ‘‘A., 3769,”" care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone. 
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The “Preserval” System 
(From page 109) 


the setting of the watch. It is evident that a screw sys- 
tem, on account of the daily windings, presents the draw- 
back of wear, and thus opens the door to penetrations it 
js desired to exclude. 

After making the above reservations, we were greatly 
interested in a realization of tightness obtained by the firm 
of Porte-échappement Universel S. A., to which we are 
already indebted for the Incabloc. 

The difficulty has been ingeniously disposed of. In- 
stead of concentrating his efforts on the case, the inventor 
has disregarded the latter altogether. Christopher Colum- 
bus was asked to balance an egg on its point. The future 
discoverer of America did not trouble himself to bring 
about the equilibrium; he dented one of the points by 
hitting the egg on the table. It is by resorting to a 
similar method that the inventor of the process we are 
about to describe has undertaken to render a watch tight. 

He leaves the case intact. Whatever may be its shape 
or the material of which it consists, he does not bother 
about it. It is only the movement that he looks out for. 
It is necessary to keep it protected integrally against ex- 
ternal influences; well then, what he does is to enclose it 
in a sheath in the same manner in which a food display 
article is wrapped up in cellophane. The procedure is 
extremely simple, but still it took a lot of thought. 

The sheath is made up of a perfectly transparent and 
unbreakable material. It is composed of two parts ob- 
tained by stamping, which close on each other like the 
two parts of a case. The sheath conforms exactly to 
the shape of the movement and fits the case in like man- 
ner. Of course, the stampings must be made accordingly. 
As many sets as there are sizes and shapes. 

The sheath occupies an insignificant amount of space. 
It only increases the size of a 1014 movement by | milli- 
meter, 2 to 1 millimeter, 4 in width and by only %4 milli- 
meter in thickness. Reaming makes it possible to reduce 
the lateral thickness to a minimum. 

The sheath is reenforced on the side opposite the bot- 
tom, where it acts as a crystal. This is a practical and 
economical solution of the crystal problem. The fitting 
of the crystal into the rim of an ordinary impermeable 
watch presents certain risks. ‘This sheath eliminates them 
in the most thorough manner. 

Once the movement is placed in the sheath, it is suf- 
ficient to apply all along a groove marking the contact 
of the two parts a liquid, colorless and inalterable glue. 
The watch will thenceforth be tight. If later on it 
should be desired to open the sheath for one reason or 
another, it would only be necessary to pass the edge of a 
screw-driver along the groove with the glue. The con- 
tact then would be reestablished hermetically by means 
of a new gluing. 

In order to render possible regulating operations by 
displacing the ratchet, the bottom of the sheath is provided 
with a mechanism on which it is possible to act without 
having to open the sheath. This possibility is a necessity 
in connection with a hermetic case. 

Such are the essential characteristics of this new device 
to which the manufacturers have given the appropriate 
name of “Preserval.” The sheath or case is completed 
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by a special winder, small neat and absolutely waterproof. 
We give a cut of the same below. 





Part of the transparent tight case 





Supporting barrel riveted to the 
case 


Balls constituting a veritable ball 
bearing. Due to the tension of 
the circular springs they brace 
the winder strongly against the 
support 


Movable crosspiece carrying along 
the winder r 
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Grooved or fluted winder button 
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Double circular spring 
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Ring of hard plastic material 


PRESERVAL WINDER BUTTON 


A supporting barrel is attached to the case. It is 
scooped out with a gouge in its free part. The winder 
button proper contains a double steel spring which presses 
on two balls coming out through two openings in the 
barrel of the winder button. , 

To put the winder button in place, it is sufficient to 
press it on the supporting barrel. The range of the latter 
compresses the balls until they resume their former posi- 
tion, which takes place when they are in the presence of 
the circular gouge of the supporting barrel. 

At that moment the winder button is at the end of its 
stroke. Its base rests firmly on an oblique bearing of the 
supporting barrel. Tightness is rendered still more com- 
plete by means of a ring of hard plastic material. 

The inside of the winder button contains a movable 
crosspiece on which the rod of the winder is fitted, which 
latter must be exact in length. Thanks to the mobility 
of the crosspiece, independently of the winder button, 
the centering of the rod is insured while at the same time 
all impacts on the winder button are rendered inoperative. 

The case plays an analogous part. Due to the elasticity 
of its material and due to its position, it deadens the heavy 
impacts for the parts not protected by the Incabloc. 

Incabloc and Preserval are thus complementary. The 
latter is the logical sequence of the former. They confer 
upon the watch a guarantee of long wear and are along 
the line of what it is possible to expect, technically and 
commercially, frem a watch protected against the ordinary 
accidents from outside. 

A watch is by no means made to have the same fate as 
an amphibian or a tennis ball and it is an exaggeration to 
subject it to tests which are picturesque to say the least. 
Where prolonged immersions in water are involved, for 
instance, experience shows that condensations are caused 
on the inside of the case due to the mere play of differ- 
ences in temperature. Therefore even with a soldered-up 
watch the parts of the movement are subject to rust. 

Dr. Henri BUHLER. 
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Collection Letters That “Smile” and Get Action 


(From page 31) 


thing else. Just reach for your checkbook and make out a check 
for that $7.50 and pin it to the statement—then mail it in the 
enclosed prepaid and addressed envelope. No stamp is required. 
Thank you. 

Sincerely, 


ACE JEWELRY CO. 


Now suppose that in spite of your appeals, a small ac- 
count remains unpaid for as long as three or four months 
and gets to the point where the credit department marks 
it “very doubtful.” Even at this stage, the right appeal 
will often galvanize the debtor into favorable action. It’s 
just a question of striking the right note to get a response. 
Consider this missive. 


Dear Mr Blank: 


Six dollars is a pretty small amount of money, isn’t it? 

It’s too small to run the risk of losing one’s credit standing. 

At least, that’s what I thought when our credit department 
laid your account on my desk with the notation “very doubt- 
ful” written across its face. 

But, Mr. Blank, I’m sure that they are mistaken. I’m sure, 
too, that unwillingness to pay isn’t the real reason for non- 
payment of this small amount. There must be another reason. 
Of that I am certain. If we are at fault we would like to know 
it. If there is a personal reason, we would like to know about 
that, too. We take pride in retaining the friendship of every 
customer and in going more than half way to help adjust diffi- 
culties of any sort that may arise out of transactions. But 
whatever the reason, won’t you write us frankly about it. Nat- 
urally we don’t want to do anything that would antagonize 
you. So to avoid such a possibility may we ask you again to 
send a check by return mail. 


Sincerely, 


Note the closing two sentences—the mailed hand well 
concealed in the velvet glove. Just a bare hint of action 
that may be taken to force collection of the debt, yet writ- 
ten in such a way that no debtor could possibly feel re- 
sentful. 

Stunt letters should rarely be used, or if used should be 
handled with extreme caution. Business isn’t “funny.” 
It shouldn’t be treated as a joke. It is no joke to be faced 
with a growing volume of accounts receivable tied up in 
the hands of unwilling-to-pay debtors. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the “special delivery” letter may be used which gives 
the debtor the feeling of urgency yet does not degenerate 
into a “stunt.” The very form of transmittal will sug- 
gest that the debtor do something about the contents of 
the letter. It serves notice on him that his account has 
reached the stage where it should be taken care of quickly 
—or else. Also, a special delivery letter is almost cer- 
tain to be opened by the debtor in person. There is a 
certain psychology, therefore, about a special delivery let- 
ter, which the method of transmittal alone makes very 
effective, even before the envelope is opened. Here is 
an example: 


Dear Mr. Blank: 


Yes, this letter IS urgent. 

It is the last letter we will write to you regarding your over- 
due balance of $6.00. 

We have tried mighty hard, as you will admit, to treat you 
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fairly in this matter. We have tried to treat you as we would 
want to be treated. 

So... if there is no question about the amount you owe, 
naturally we will expect a remittance by return mail. 

We fully believe that you are going to take care of this obli- 
gation and we see no reason why we should be forced to take 
extraordinary measures to collect an account from a customer 
whose business we value. So... it is squarely up to you to 
get in touch with us and pay up—or explain why you can't. If 
you do neither you will force us to take definite action. The 
responsibility lies entirely with you. 

Sincerely, 


The telegraphic request for payment is often used with 
good effect. Here, however, extreme care should be ex- 
ercised not to say anything that may be construed as 
libelous. Sometimes several telegrams are sent, one day 
apart. And in extreme cases two telegrams in one day 
will get action. At least you will know where you stand 
with relation to the account and that is better than the 
uncertainty which continued silence creates. Again, there 
are different types of telegrams, just as there are different 
types of collection letters. The preliminary “wires” 
should make no reference to money owed. They should 
simply refer to former letters written in regard to the 
past-due account and should be sent within four or five 
days after the final letter has been mailed. Here are three 
typical appeals: 


Wuy Have You Nor Answerep Our LETTER 
oF (Date). PLEASE REPLY. 


IMPERATIVE THAT You REpPLy TO Our LETTER 
oF (Date). ApvisE INTENTIONS. 


Wuen May We Expect Repty To YESTER- 
pay’s Wire. PLease Give IMMEDIATE AT- 
TENTION. 


When such telegrams are ignored, then it is in order to 
mention the “reason” for the telegram. This is particu- 
larly effective in small communities where the debtor’s 
failure to pay may become known to others in the com- 
munity. 

We Reougst IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF YOUR 
Past Dur Account. 


Witt Warr ONLY Twenty-Four Hours More 
FOR PAYMENT OF Your ACCOUNT. 


ConTINUED NON-PAYMENT OF YOUR ACCOUNT 
Wut Force Drastic AcTION. 


As high as 85 per cent of overdue accounts have been 
collected by this method. Few credit men question the 
effectiveness of such a procedure, which of course is re- 
sorted to only when all other methods have failed. 


Louis Corr, jeweler, at 131 Penn Ave., Scranton, Pa., 
reported to the police of his city recently that three young, 
unmasked bandits entered his store and, after locking him 
in a room, stole $683 in cash and about $1,700 worth of 
old gold. The old gold, he said, was taken from the safe 
while the cash was removed from the cash register, the 
safe and also from the jeweler’s pockets. 














ITIS 
THE YOUNG MAN’S OPPORTUNITY 
and 
THE PROTECTION OF 
THE OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM 


A profession is developing in the retail 
jewelry trade—that of Certified Gemologist 


Young men intending to make the jewelry trade their life’s work 
and hundreds of old established and leading jewelers are preparing 


for or have already passed the examinations. 


Science dominates our age and technological changes make obso- 
lete the businesses of yesterday. That the organized scientific knowl- 
edge of diamonds, other gems, precious metals and jewelry required 
to pass the examination in- creases the jeweler’s immediate prof- 
its has been already repeatedly proven. 


The qualified merchant is protected by the title. It distinguishes 
him from the thousands of unqualified persons who merely claim to 
be ex- perts in diamonds and other gems. 


Prove to yourself and to your customers that your knowledge is 
both adequate and authentic. The Gertified Gemologist examination 
may be taken by any person who meets ethi- cal and educational re- 
quirements and the Gemological Institute’s mail courses prepare for 


the examination. 
Me he veebify Mousl 


Bred -B-Zhurber 
Full information including names of trade leaders who saryoled Ke anss of snsiection frescried by Me 


sete raratte 
are @. &. students available from: Eee Eieore nd Practice of Gemology 


whork an nynrd by he Crunanibon Varwbards tard fer Ue um 


one Certified Geyrologist 


GEMOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA ly ar allem ie 
3511 West Sixth : Los Angeles np eeaalas Venn, aan 
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